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HEADLINE REVIEW 


A 40-Minute Lesson Plan for Social Studies 
Classes 


AIMS OF THE LESSON 


1. To determine what important issues are now under 
consideration in national and world affairs. 

2. To prepare for a summer of intelligent following of 
the news through emphasizing “what to watch for” in news- 
paper headlines. 


KEY QUESTIONS 
The National Scene: 

1. Why will politics play a big role in this summer's 
news? (Elections in November will determine fate of 35 
Senators, 435 Representatives, 34 Governors. Results may 
determine not only which party will control Congress, but 
which will win presidency in 1948.) 

2. What are the most important of the President’s legis- 
lative proposals which Congress hopes to bring to a vote 
before summer adjournment? (OPA extension; draft exten- 
sion; atomic energy control; loan to Britain; housing pro- 
gram.) Name some of the other Administration proposals. 
(Army-Navy merger; universal military training; new order 
of presidential succession; higher minimum wages; perma- 
nent FEPC; compulsory national health insurance; widened 
social security; increased unemployment benefits. ) 

3. To what extent has Congress followed the legislative 
proposals of President Truman? (Of 25 major proposals, 
only 10 approved by Congress, 5 with reservations opposed 
by the President.) 


The International Scene: 

1. With which five nations will the Big Four Conference 
at Paris draft peace treaties? (Italy, Bulgaria, Romani, 
Hungary, Finland.) 

2. When will the United Nations General pomarrs re- 
convene? (September 3.) Where will the meeting be held? 
(Flushing Meadows, near New York City.) What organiza- 
tions will deal with the problem of feeding Europe and 
Asia? (UNRRA, and FAO — United Nations Food and Ag- 
ricultural Organization. ) 

3. In what European countries are elections scheduled 
for this summer? (Italy, France, Poland.) 

(Additional Social Studies material on page 2-T.) 
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EDUCATION 


ROOM ; : 
FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Scholastic Writing Awards 


SHORT STORY: THEY THAT HUNGER 

1. Analysis. What factor do you think resolved Lucy’s 
doubts about her faith? 

Why has the author so stressed Lucy’s inability to con- 
centrate on her prayers? 

Do you think Lucy’s dissatisfaction with her own attitude 
toward prayer a condition of long standing that could be 
cured by a single incident? 

When did Lucy find it easiest to pray, and why was this 
wrong? 

Do you think Father Murphy understood Lucy’s 
dilemma? Give reasons for your answer. 

What was the significance in Lucy’s mind of Father 
Murphy’s gift? 

- * . 

To how wide a circle of readers does a story of this 
type appeal? 

Is the interest of the reader held throughout? 

Do you think the author’s personal experience forms 
the basis for the story? 

Has the author used any special effects to get the point 
of her story across? Name them. 

To what extent is narrative used to develop the theme? 

2. Skill in composition. Read the expressions listed below. 
Place an E in the brackets at the right of each expression 
that you consider excellent. Place a P before those you con- 
sider poor. 

1. “. . . a sanctuary lamp burned brightly, the glow- 
ing ruby-red of charity and hope. . .” [ ] 

2..“Lucy’s hair and the grass were the same shade of 
tan, like corn stalks after the first heavy frost has 
drained away most of their color.” [ ] 

8. “She put it on the phonograph of her mind and just 
played it to God.” [ ] 

4. “God’s million stars, pale-blue as a gas flame.” 
a 

ESSAY: INTERIM 

hy do you think the author titled her essay “Interim”? 

s the subject interestingly done, or does its impact de- 
pend alone upon the cumulative effect of detail? 

Do you think the author's own basis of experience made 

(Continued on pagé 2-T) 


eee | AST ISSUE OF SCHOOL YEAR 


This is the last issue of Senior Scholastic for the 
school year. The next issue, to be published in 
September, will be distributed in time to reach 
schools during the first few days of the Fall term. 


Teachers are advised to place their tentative 


orders now in order to obtain the best possible 
delivery service on the September issues. 

With this issue, No. 16 of Volume 48, each 
subscriber has received his full complement of 
32 issues. A Happy Vacation fo all. 
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for more effective writing than if she had written it as an 
observer? Give reasons for your answer. 


To what extent is narrative used to develop the theme? 


If you had written this essay, would you have used dif- 
ferent writing effects, or do you think the author’s sim- 
plicity is the most dramatic of effects? 

Is “Interim” a good example of the essay form? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 

Check “Interim” for evidences of: (a) smooth phrasing; 
(b) keen observation; (c) skill in the handling of the in- 
troduction and conclusion; (d) extent to which the author’s 
personality is revealed. 


POETRY AWARDS 

Jennifer Stevens, First Prize. Does the unusual form of 
the poem “Chronicle” add to or detract from what the author 
wishes to express? Why? 

Is the poem a narrative, a character analysis, or a record 
of emotion? 

How would you summarize in prose the idea of Chronicle? 

What lines strike you as being exceptionally fine? 

Do you think “Let Wild Things Go” would have been 
more effective if written in a definite form of poetry, such 
as the sonnet? Why? 

How does the author convey the helplessness of wild 
things? 

Notice the extreme simplicity of the images Jennifer 
Stevens uses. She realizes that very moving thoughts and 
images can be expressed by effective combinations of com- 
monplace words. How do these factors contribute to the 
emotional impact of “Portrait”? 

John Rawlings, Second Prize. Do you find yourself in- 
trigued or antagonized by the lack of upper case letters 
and punctuation in this poet’s work? 

What well-known poet does this technique remind you 
of? 
What is your opinion of the poet’s success in revealing 
an emotional condition? 

What does he mean by the use of the word normal in 
the poem prodigy? 

Does the poem describe a physical death? 

What do the last five words imply? 

List the “sound” words which effectively convey the 
impression of the end of a rainstorm in “aftermath.” 

Jere W. Brunner, Third Prize. How does the poet picture 
the heat of an August in “Long Day”? 

Are the figures of speech which he uses throughout his 
work consistent? Show reason for your opinions. 

How does he get vigor and motion into “To a Gull in 
the Museum”? 

Do these poems reveal strong emotion or strong sensory 
perception, or both? Explain. 

Summary. The loose flexible poetic form used by the 
majority of these prize-winning poets has in this issue no 
competition from stricter, more formal modes of poetry. 
Thought context is sometimes as loosely built, at others 
it follows a stricter pattern. Do you think such poetic forms 
as the rondeau, the ballad, the sonnet, the epic are re- 
strictive to a poet’s thoughts, or does the disciplinary 
action sort the wheat ,from the chaff and result in finer 
work? Is freshness and originality of phrase given more 
scope in the less formal poetic form? 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC ———- weekly, S through May inclusive 
Post Office at Dayton, Ohi under 

Edition: Two or more to y® 
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x, Ff arch 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1946, 
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HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Material for 
Social Studies Classes 


WORLD POWER AND AMERICAN IDEALS 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What specific statements in the Constitution express 
America’s sense of mission and of responsibility? 

2. What influence have such American documents as the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence had upon 
other nations? 

8. In what sense are the Monroe Doctrine and the Open 
Door policy an expression of moral responsibility? To what 
extent have we lived up to such intentions? 

4. What president do you think best exemplifies Amer- 
ica’s sense of responsibility for all humanity? Why? Compare 
with other Americans who have influenced American pub- 
lic opinion in this respect. 

5. Why are our responsibilities to other nations greater 
now than at any time in our history? In what ways are we 
assuming those responsibilities? 


REVIEW-PREVIEW OF CONGRESS 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. To what extent has Congress followed the legislative 


-proposals of President Truman? (Of 25 major proposals, 


only 10 approved by Congress, 5 of these with revisions 
opposed by the President.) Which bills passed as proposed 
dealt with our foreign policy? (United Nations participation; 
Bretton Woods proposals; UNRRA.) 

2. How did the employment bill finally passed by Con- 
gress differ from that proposed by the Administration? 
(Aimed at “maximum” rather than “full” employment. ) 





Frank Cody 


Scholastic Magazines 
mourn the passing of an old 
friend. Frank Cody, who 
died recently, was a mem- 
ber of our first Advisory 
Board, almost 20 years ago, 
and he remained an active 
member of our Advisory 
Board until his retirement 
as Superintendent _ of 
Schools of Detroit, Mich., in 1942, after 23 years of 
service in that post. Following his retirement, he was 
elected to the Common Council of the City of Detroit. 

Frank Cody was born in Belleville, Michigan, Dec. 
31, 1870. He was associated with education every 
year of his life since he was 16, when he took a posi- 
tion as a teacher at the Willow Run Country School, 
near Ypsilanti. 

Mr. Cody’s civic and academic achievements are 
too well known to bear enumeration here. Yet it is 
for his human qualities that we remember him chiefly. 
He had the knack of being able to make apparently 
irreconcilable groups work together in harmony. He 
was a master story teller and the champion humorist 
of American educators. . 
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$P CUTS TIME 
10 CALIFORNIA 


SUNSET LIMITED 
48 hours, New Orleans-Los Angeles! 


Now! Fastest train time in history between 
the Creole City and Los Angeles—Southern 
Pacific all the way. Romantic Sunset Route 
through the Old South, Texas, New Mexico 
(Carlsbad Caverns National Park), the Mexi- 
can Border country and the guest ranches of 
Southern Arizona. No extra fare. Popular 
Argonaut faster, too. ; 


CASCADE Now! Faster than pre-war 


—only 18% hours (overnight) between Port- 
land and San Francisco. This luxurious, solid 
Pullman train connects with northern U.S. and 
Canadian transcontinental lines. No extra fare. 
The Beaver, Shasta Route “economy” train, is 
faster than ever, too. 


S-}P 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


O. P. Bantiett, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
49 hours, Chicago-Los Angeles! 


Now! Fastest non-extra fare schedule in his- 
tory between Chicago and Los Angeles, daily 
on the Golden State Route (Rock Island-South- 
ern Pacific) through E] Paso (Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park), the Mexican Border country, 
New Mexico and Southern Arizona. The Gold- 
en State Limited has streamlined Pullmans 
now between Chicago, St. Louis and Los An- 
geles. New cars will be added as fast as re- 
ceived from builders, until the train is com- 
pletely streamlined. The Californian, Golden 
State Route “economy” train, is faster, too. 

Plans are under way for a brand new custom- 
built, extra-fare streamliner on the Golden 
State Route. When completed, it will provide 
luxurious 39%4-hour service between Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


49 hours, Chicago-San Francisco! 


Now! Fastest non-extra fare schedule in his- 
tory between Chicago and San Francisco, daily 
on the Overland Route (North Western-Union 
Pacific-Southern Pacific)—shortest and fastest 
route between the East and the Golden Gate. 
Over the spectacular High Sierra by daylight 
in both directions. Over the Rockies, across 
Great Salt Lake on the famous Lucin Causeway, 
and through Reno. The Overland Limited has 
streamlined Pullmans now, will be fully stream- 
lined as fast as possible. 

Streamliner City of San Francisco, all- 
Pullman, extra fare train now back on pre-war 
39%s-hour schedule, leaving every three days. 
Pacific Limited and the San Francisco Chal- 
lenger, popular Overland Route “economy” 
train, have also been speeded up. 








FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 
TO CALIFORNIA 














FOUR SCENIC ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA 
Go one way, return another—SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 


THROUGH PULLMANS 
COAST TO COAST 


Now! Through-Pullman service from 
Coast to Coast, on Southern Pacific 
and connecting lines. No more chang- 
ing cars at Chicago. You go straight 
through from New York to Los An- 
geles via the Golden State Route, or 
New York and Washington to San 
Francisco via the Overland Route. 
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Index to Volume 48 


Senior Scholastic 


Note: Index is based on Combined 
Edition and Teachers Edition. Let- 
ters and first figure indicate date 
(F-Feb., .Mr-March, A-April, My- 
May). Figure after dash indicates 

‘@ page number. The letter T fol- 
lowing the page number means 
Teachers Edition. 


a 


Achievement Issue. My 20. 

AFL (American Federation of Labor): See also 
Labor, Strikes, Wages. State of the Unions, 
A 1-3. 

Agriculture: What's Up, Down On the Farm, My 
6-3. 

Air Week: (Sam Burger, ed.) See Aviation. 

Alcan Highway: See also Transportation. 
sphere Highways, A 29-11. 

American Federation of Labor: Randolph, Asa 
Philip, Who's in the News, Mr 25-17. 

Arctic Region: Musk-Ox Trek, Canadian Army to 
probe Arctic secrets (with map), Mr 11-8; Peary, 
Robert Edwin, Discoverer of the North Pole (Pic- 
ture Biography), Mr 11-9. 

Argentina: Argentines Elect Peron, A 22-10; Gov- 
ernment Proved Pro-Axis, Mr 4-10; Industry Goes 
on Strike, F 4-12; Storm Over the Pampas, Mr 

18-12. 

Army: See U. S. Army. 

Art: See also Student Achievement Issue. Mexican 
Art, A 15-21; Swedish Arts and Crafts, F 18-18. 

Atomic Bombs: Sighted Navy Sank Same, bomb test 
(maps), F 25-3; Warships to Test A-Bomb, F 11-14. 

Atom Control: Atom Control Proposed, A 15-15; 
Atomic Energy Bill, My 6-14. 

Audio Visual: Audio Visual News and Notes, F 11- 


Hemi- 


Austria: Food Abuses in Austria, A 15-14. 

Autobiography: Bive Bottle (Suzanne Rutledge, 
awards winner), My 20-16; Cub Reporter (Paul 
Scott Mowrer), F 14-17; Teen-Age Surgeons (Har- 
old W. Trott), A 8-13; Wheel in the Snow 
(George H. Freitag), Mr 4-13. 

Aviation: ALPA (Air Line Pilots’ Association) presi- 
ident, David Behncke, Mr 25-17; Air Transport 
Association (ATA) president, Emory Land, Mr 25- 
17; Anglo-American Air Pact, My 6-14; Careers 
Ahead (Greenleaf): New Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, Stuart Symington, F 11-14; Pilots 
Without Planes, A 8-25; Plane Speaking, A 8-25; 
Simpli-fly Control, F 25-28; World Shrinks Again, 
Again, Again! (History of transportation), F 
25-23. 

Awards: See also Student Achievement Issue (My 
20) News About Awards Winners, F 11-2. 


B 
Balkan States: Balkans Boil Again (with map), F 
11-6. 
Bass, Agnes: Look Who's Talking (conversation), 


My 13-26; Plotting the Short Story (fiction tech- 
nique), F 11-21; She Said to Him . . . He Said to 
Her (fiction technique), Mr 4-16; Situation Wanted 

_ (letter of application), A 22-18. 

Becker, May Lamberton: See Leaders Are Readers. 

Belgium: Elections, F 18-10; Mr 11-10. 

Benchley, Robert: Bob Benchley — Knight of Won- 
derful Nonsense (Frank Sullivan), F 25-14; Polyp 
With a Past (essay), F 25-13. 

Bergen, Edgar: It's Paunch Prattle, Chum, Mr 18-21. 

Bevin, Ernest: Big Four Wage Peace, My 6-3. 

Bible: A New New Testament, Mr 11-17. 

Bibliographies: See References under specific sub- 


jects. 
Bidault: Big Four Wage Peace, My 6-3. 
Big Four: Big Four Wage Peace, My 6-3. 
Sepsuehiea! ‘Sh Sketches: Benchley, Robert, F 25-14, 15; 
Bergman, Ingrid, F 18-29; Brush, Katharine, F 
4-26; Bryan, William Jennings, My 13-18; Davis, 
Bette, A 1-16; Douglas, Helen G., F 4-20; Doug- 
lass, Frederick: He Fought for Human Freedom, A 





(Feb. 4, 1946—May 20, 1946) 


29-36; Freitag, George H., Mr 4-14; Greeley, 
Horace: Great American Editor, A 22-25; McCor- 
mick, Anne O'Hare, Mr 4-17; Martin, Hansford, 
Mr 25-27; Mexico’s Writers, A 15-19, 20; Mistral, 
Gabriela, A 15-22; Mowrer, Paul Scott, F 4-18; 
Murphy, Robert, F 25-21; Niggli, Josephina, 
Poets, American Women, Mr 4-15; Radio Com- 
mentators, Mr 18-8; Radio Speakers, Mr 18-8; 
A 15-26; Ridenour, Louis N., A 29-19; Sher- 
wood, Robert Emmet, F 11-18; Sweden’s Poets 
and Story Tellers, F 18-16; Teasdale, Sara, Mr 
4-15; Untermeyer, Louis, F 25-17; Westinghouse, 
George, My 6-15; Wylie, Elinor, Mr 4-15. 

Biography: See Biographical Sketches, Builders of 
America, Music, Poems to Remember, Radio, 
Sports, Who’s Who, Youth. 

Books: Leaders Are Readers, Helen G. Douglas, F 
4-20, Bette Davis, A 1-20; Read All About It 

. (resume of books), Mr 11-18; A 29-26; My 13-25. 

Boutwell, William D.: Coming FM Boom, Mr 18-7. 

Bowles, Chester: Food and Its Rising Cost, Mr 
18-15; Office of Economic Stabilization Execu- 
tive, Mr 11-12; Problem of Butter, F 4-14; Report 
on Price Reports, A 29-15. 

Boy dates Girl: (Gay Head). See also Jam Session. 
“A Kiss Good-night,”” F 4-28; Dates, Mr 18-31; 
Going Steady, F 11-34; How Do You Rate with 
Yourself, A 29-38: Kissing, My 6-36; Learning 
to Dance, F 18-26; Manners, Mr 11-24; Parent- 
Student Problems, Mr 4-28; Parties, A 22-26; 
re Problems, Mr 25-30; School Prom, A 
15-30. 

British Empire: See also Great Britain. British- 
American Cooperation (with cartoon), A 1-8; What 
Is the British Empire? (with map), A 8-4. 

Brotherhood Week: Thirteenth Annual Observance, F 
4-3T. 

Brush, Katharine: Biographical Sketch, F 4-26; Fum- 
ble (short story), Parts |, Il, F 4-26, F 11-25. 

Build of ri (Picture Biography; Text by 
Marion Secunda, Drawings by Don Burgess.) 
Adams, John, F 11-16; Bryan, William J., My 
13-18; Cody, William F. (Buffalo Bill), Mr 4-9; 
Dix, Dorothea, most useful woman, A_ 15-28; 
Douglass, Frederick, A 29-36; Fulton, Robert, F 
25-9; Greeley, Horace, A 22-24; Jay, John, F 
18-23; Kelly, William, Pioneer Steel-maker, Mr 
25-38; Peary, Robert Edwin, Discoverer of the 
North Pole, Mr 11-9; Revere, Paul, F 4-27; Scott, 
Winfield, Old Fuss and Feathers, A 1-9; West- 
inghouse, George, Great Inventor and Industri- 
alist, My 6-15. 

Building: Restrictions on Building, A 15-15. 

Burkhardt, Eva: Sinner in Saint’s Clothing, My 
13-25. 

Byrnes, James F.: See also State Department. Big 
Four Wage Peace, My 6-3; UN Protests About 
Manchuria and tran, Mr 25-14; U. S$. Opposes 
Aggression, Mr 18-14. 


Cc 


Canada: Case of the Missing Atom, Mr 11-10; 
““Musk-Ox” Trek, Canadian army to explore Arc- 
tic secrets (with map), Mr 11-8; Russia’s Spies 
Named, Mr 25-15. 

Careers Ahead: (Walter J. Greenl Vocational 
Ed.) Are You College-Bound? F 18- So, Big Frog 
Or Little Frog? (small town living), My 13-44; 
Electronics, F 4-30; Enlist for a College Educa- 
tion, My 6-34; Strictly for Girls, A 1-26; What 
About Jobs in Television? Mr 18-36; What Is 
College Like? Mr 11-28; What About That Sum- 
mer Job, A 22-29. 

CED (Committee for Economic Development) Recon- 
version Report, F 4-13. 

China: Formal Truce Between Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Forces and Communist Troops, F 4-12; One Na- 
tional Defense Force, Mr 18-14. 

Churchill, Winston: Discusses Russia’s Policy, Mr 
25-14; Throbbing Passages of Winston Churchill, 
My 6-20. 

(Congress of Industrial Organizations): See 
also Labor, Strikes, State of the Unions, A 1-3. 
Coal: Out on a Limb? Need for Conservation of 

Natural Resources, Mr 4-3. 
College Education: Enlist for a College Education 











(Greenleaf), My 6-34; What Is College Like? 
(Greenleaf), Mr 11-28. 


Commager, Henry Steele: America Becomes a 
World Power, My 20-17; British-American Co. 
operation, A 1-8; Choosing a Capital, F 25-8; 
Income Tax and How It Grew, Mr 4-5; Melting 
Pot Cools, Immigration, A 22-9; Money te Burn 
(Inflation and Economic Conditions), Mr 4-5; 
President's Inner Circle (Cabinet), Mr 18-11; 
Right to Strike, Mr 25-9; Strong Presdents =: 
Wilful Congresses (politics and government), F 
4-10; Third Parties and the Party System, My 
13-20; Transportation Built an Empire, A 29-9; 
United States and Mexico, A 15-9; When Presi- 
dents Die, A 8-4. 

Composition: Footprints Make Headlines (Jennie 
Copeland), A 29-25; Oh, What a Dusty Answer 
(bread-and-butter letter), Mr 25-21; Plotting the 
Short Story (Bass), F 11-21; She Said to Him. . 
He Said to Her (Bass), Mr 4-16; Situation Wanted, 
Letter of Application (Bass), A 22-18. 

Congress, U. $.: Senate Time Killers (filibustering), 
F 11-10; Will Congress Clean House This Spring?— 
Reorganization (with charts), A 8-8. 

Contests: See also Awards (Scholastic). National 
High School Photo Contest, A 15-7T; Small Towns 
Contest (announcement), F 4-32, Mr 25-42; Small 
Town Contest, My 13-5. 

Copeland, Jennie: Footprints Make Headlines (News- 
paper Featurette), A 29-25. 

Council of Foreign Ministers: Big Four Wage Peace 
(with map), My 6-5. 

Coyne, Joan: (English Editor), Renewed by Revolu- 
tion (Mexican Literature), A 15-20. 

Creative Writing: also Awards and Round 
Table. 

Crime: Crime Busters, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation (Hill), F 4-7; Crime Is on the Rise, A 8-3; 
How Can We Hold Back the Juvenile Crime 
Wave? A 22-6; ‘Schools and Courts (Muriel Gold- 
farb), A 29-6T. 

D 


Demobilization: Gi Joe Wants to Come Home : (with 
map), F 11-3. 

Douglas, W. A. $.: Swarm Pram (essay), My 6-21. 

Drama: See Plays and Radio Plays. 


Easter: Easter’s Deeper Meaning (Poems to Remem- 
ber), A 8-15. 

Economics: See also U. $. History, National Prob- 
lems. Review-Preview of Congress, My 20-22; 
State of the Unions, The, A 1-3; Two Hundred 
Billion Dollar Question, The, F 4-8; Will World 
Trade Bring World Peace? Mr 25-7; References, 
F 4-1T. 

Education: American Education Week, Mr 11-37; 
American Schools Make Friends Abroad, A 1-47; 
Education and the Consumer, A 8-4T; Laugh and 
learn, Mr 11-7; New U. S. Office of Education 
Appointments, Mr 4-3T; School Days—Swedish 
Style, F 18-8; What Is College Like? (W. J. 
Greenleaf), Mr 11-28. 

Educational Recordings: F 11-8T. 

Egypt: Changes Cabinets, Mr 11-10; New Britain- 
Egypt Pact, F 18-10. 

Eisenhower, Chief of Staff Gen. Dwight: Gl Joe 
Wants to Go Home, F 4-13. 

Electronics: Careers Ahead (Greenleaf), F 4-30. 

: See also FEPC. Bill passes, Mr 4-11. 

England: See also British Empire. Cheerio, Gi Joe, 
Americans in England (A. O. McCormick), Mr 
4-17. 

English: See Books, English Language, Plays, 
Poems to Remember, Reading, Sharpen Your 
Wits (Quiz), Slim Syntax, Stories, Word Study. 

English Language: See also Speech, Word Study. 
Grammatical Usage (How’s That Again?), F 4-24, 
F 18-20, Mr 4-20, Mr 25-26, A 1-20, A 15-24, 
My 13-28. 

Essays: See also English, Stories. Bob Benchle 
Knight of Wonderful Sieadinnes—iliieeehted 
(Frank Sullivan), F 25-14; Cheerio, Gl Joe (Anne 
O'Hare McCormick), Mr 4-17; Do You Listen? 
(Marjorie S. Watts), A 8-17; Interim (Veronica 
Barry, awards winner, My 20-12; Is Anybody 
Going Back to the Small Town? (Edwin Seaver), 
My 13-17; Library That Thinks (Donald Culross 
Peattie), A 22-13; Little Old Locomotion (Ar- 
thur L. Stead), Mr 25-24; My Town (Micaela 
Walker), My 13-20; Pancho Villa's Pistol—Bio- 
graphical (M. L. Guzman), A 15-17; Polyp with 
a Past (Robert Benchley), F 25-13; Radar and 

the Mysterious Foe (Edward Ww. Russell), My 6- 

17; R® d by luti: i Literature 

(Joan Coyne), » 15-20; Shakespeare the Miracu- 

lous (A. L. Laufe), A 1-13; Swarm Prom (W. 

A. $. Douglas), My 6-21; Thank You, Mr. Pes- 
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talozzi—Biographical, My 6-22; Throbbing Pas- 
sages of Winston Churchill, My 6-20; Travelers 
Can't Keep Still (Nancy Genet), A 29-27; 
Weather Prophet for a Day (Earl Miller), F 
4-21. 

Etiquette: See Boy date Girl, Jam Session, Man- 


ners. 
Exports: Will World Trade Bring World Peace? Mr 
25-7. 


F 


Family Life: Hi There, How’s Your Home Life? F 
11-30; Home Folks Influence H. S. Student Think- 
ing, F 11-27; How Can We Hold Back the Juve- 
nile Crime Wave? A 22-6. 

FBI (Federal Bureau of Investigation): Crime Busters 
(Hill), F 4-7. 

FEPC (Fair Employment Practices Commission): Fili- 
buster Kills FEPC Bill, Mr 4-11; Filibuster on 
FEPC Bill, F 11-14. 

Fiction Writing: See Bass, Agnes. 

Filibustering (Senate Time Killers): F 11-10; Fili- 
buster on FEPC (Fair Employment) Bill, F 11-14. 
Films (educational): See also Audio Visual News, 
Following the Films (commercial), Sight and 
Sound. Assignment: Tomorrow (a documentary 
film on teachers), F 11-51; Discussion Kits—film 
strips, slides, pamphlets (New Tools for Learn- 
ing), F 11-87; Is There a Film On... ? (Aubry 
Lee Graham), F 11-7T; New Films for Schools, 
A 15-77; My 13-6T; New 16mm. Films, Mr 11- 
7T; Story of Intolerance, A 15-5T; Surplus Prop- 
erty (movie films and projectors), F 11-8T; 
Sweden—10 Selected Films, F 18-37; Two New 
Films Define Democracy, A 15-51; United Nations 

Week, A 15-57. 

Following the Films (commercial): See also Films, 
Educational; Movie Check List. A Walk In the Sun, 
(Movie-of-the-Month Seal), F 4-37, Adventure, 
Mr 18-33; Bandit of Sherwood Forest, Mr 4-27; 
Because of Him, F 4-37; Blue Dahlia, A 15-33; 
Devotion—Bronte Family (Movie-of-the-Month 
Seal), A 1-28, A 22-17; Dragonwyck, A 8-27; 
From This Day Forward, A 15-33; Green Years, 
My 6-35; Kid from Brooklyn, A 29-39; Make 
Mine Music, My 13-38; Road to Utopia, Mr 18- 
33; Sentimental Journey, Mr 18-33; Specter of 
the Rose, My 13-38; Tomorrow Is Forever, F 25- 
33; Virginian, The, A 8-27; Yank in London, 
A 8-27. 

Food: Food Abuses in Austria, A 15-14; Food Cuts 
to Feed Europe, F 25-10; Number 1 Problem, 
My 6-14; Rising Cost, Mr 18-15; Waste Less; 
Save a Life, A 1-11. 

Forbes, Esther: Biographical Sketch, A 1-22; Break- 
neck Hill (story), A 1-21. 

Foreign Affairs: See Commager, H. S., UN., spe- 
cific countries and problems. 

Foreign Ministers: Big Four Treaty Meeting, A 29-14. 

France: Asks for U. S. Loan, A 15-15; Elections, F 
11-12; France Tightens Her Belt (politics, govern- 
ment and reconstruction), Mr 4-6; French Recog- 
nize Viet Nam (Northeastern Indo-China), A 
1-10; Gouin, Felix, President of France, Mr 4-12, 
New Government Makes Plans, F 18-10. 

Franco, Gene F i See Spain. 

Freitag, George H.: Biographicol Sketch, Mr 4-14; 
Wheel in the Snow—(autobiography), Mr 4-13. 


G 


Gay Head: See Boy dates Girl, Jam Session. 

Genet, Nancy: See also Science. Bomb That Flies 
Like a Bat, A 8-11; Fight Against Flu, F 4-36; 
Huff-Duff, F 11-13; One Hundred-Ton Brain, F 
4-36; Travelers Can't Keep Still, A 29-27; Under- 
sea Earthquake, tidal wave, A 22-12. 

Germany: All Germany Is Divided in Four Ports, A 
22-3; All Germany Is Divided (Lesson-plan), A 
22-1T; First Elections, F 11-13; Goering Defends 
Himself, A 8-2; Map—four occupation zones, A 
22-5; Refugee Problem in Reich, F 25-10. 

Good Grooming: Hi There, How Do You Stand? Mr 
11-27; Hi There, How’s Your Home Life? F 
11-30; Hi There, How’s Your School Life? “Mr 
25-32; Hi There, How’s Your Summer Comin‘? 
A 29-33. 

Grammar: See English Language. 

Great Britain: See also British Empire. British Re- 
peal Trades Act, Mr 11-10; Loan to Britain 
Debated, F 18-11; New Britain-Egypt Pact, F 25- 
10; Passes UN Bill, A 29-14. 

Greece: Greeks Hold Elections, A 22-10; UNO Prob- 
lems, Greece, Java, Iran, F 11-12; UNO . é 
Robust Youngster, F 25-7. 

Greeley, Horace: Great American Editor (Builders of 
America), A 22-25. 

Greenleaf, Walter J.: (Vocational ed.) See Careers 
Ahead. 





Gromyko, Andrei: See Russia, UN. 
Guzman, Martin Luis: Pancho Villa’s Pistol (bio- 
graphical essay), A 15-17. 


H 


Haiti: Elie Lescot, President, Ousted, F 4-12. 

Hawaii: Army Law Wrong in Hawaii, Mr 25-15; 
Map of Submarine Quake, A 22-10; Undersea 
Earthquake, A 22-12. 

Harriman, W. Averell: President Appoints New 
Ambassador to Great Britain, A 15-13. 

Highways: See also Transportation. From Wagon 
Trail to Super Highway, A 29-3. 

Hill, Creighton J.: See Washington, D. C., Inside. 

Holbrook, Stewart: Your Dad’s Superman (Frank 
Merriwell), Mr 25-19. 

Hoover, Herbert: Waste Less; Save a Life, A 1-11. 

Hostels: Hosteling, My 6-30. 

Housing: Wyatt Plan, Mr 4-11; Housing for Vets 
Approved, A 29-15. 

How’s That Again?: See English Language. 

Hungary: Russian Troops Seize Oilfields, F 11-12. 


Ickes, Harold: Resigns as Secretary of Interior, Mr 


immigration: Melting Pot Cools (Commager), A 
22-9. 

Imports: Will World Trade Bring World Peace? Mr 
7, 


Improve Your Vocabulary (You Don’t Say Sol): See 
Word Study. 

Income , Tax: “Dear Uncle Sam: Check Enclosed 

Mr 4-3; Income Tax and How It Grew 

PS Bay Mr 4-5. 

Indo-China: French Recognize Viet Nam, A 1-10. 

Indonesia: UNO . . . Robust Youngster, F 25-6. 

Inflation (Finance): Money to Burn (Commager), Mr. 
11-5. 

Information Service: Uncle Sam Tells the World, 
OIC, F 18-9. 

Inside Washington: See Washington, D. C., Inside. 

Institute of Student Opinion (ISO): College Educa- 
tion Desired by ‘Large Number of H. S. Students, 
Mr 25-36; Home Folks Influence H. S. Student 
Thinking, F 11-27; Students Favor World Govern- 
ment as Eventual Outgrowth of UNO, A 8-28. 

Inter-American Highways: See also Transportation. 
Hemisphere Highways, A 29-11. 

1 “Speaking for America” 
Posters, F 4-4T. 

International Affairs: See also Specific Countries 
and Problems. What's Ahead This Summer, My 





20-20. 
International Banking: Will World Trade Bring 
World ona Mr 25-7; World Barfk and Fund 


£. 





Big Four Wage Peace, 


ti Does the UNO Go Far 

Enough? (Round Table discussion on World Gov- 
ernment), F 4-15. 

International Monetary Fund: Will World Trade 

Bring World Peace? Mr 25-7; World Bank and 

Fund Open, A 1-11. 





See UN and _ individual 





countries. 

Inventions: See Science and What's New. 

Iran: tran Pleads Before UNO, A 15-14; Negotia- 
tions with USSR, F 18-10; Protests About Man- 
churia and Iran, Mr 25-14; Russia and tran 
Answer UN, A 22-10; Russian Troops Move Out 
of Iran, A 8-2; Second Protest on Iran (with 
map), A 1-11; UNO Problems, Greece, Java, 
Iran, F 11-12; UNO . . . Robust Youngster, F 
25-6. 

Italy: Elections, A 1-10. 


J 


Jackson, Margaret Weymouth: 
story), Mr 11-21. 

Jam Session (Gay Head): See also Boy dates Girl. 
Ideal Boy, 1946 Version, A 1-24; Ideal Girl, 
1946 Version, A 8-26; Ideal High School, F 25- 
30; Ideal Parents, My 13-36; Jam Around the 
Juke Box, F 4-3; Jam Around the Question Box, 
F 4-3. 

Japan: Elections Due, F 18-10; Elections Held, A 
29-14; Japs Elect Conservatives, My 6-12; O for 
Honorable (Capt. Patrick H. Walker), Mr 11-16; 
Japs Elect Conservatives, My 6-12; Rising Sun 
of Democracy, My 13-12, 13; U. S. Pacific Island 
Bases (with map), F 25-11. 

Java: UNO Problems, Greece, Java, Iran, F 11-12. 

Journalism: See also Student Achievement Issue. 


Big Shot (short 


5-T 


Footprints Make Headlines (newspaper featur- 
ette), A 29-25; Journalism Awards, My 20-14, 
Juvenile Delinquency: See Crime. 


. K 


Kaplan, Milton: Bards Are Broadcasting, Mr 18-20. 
Korea: U. S.-Reds Linked in Korea (with map), Mr 
4-10; Russo-U. $. Agreement, Mr 4-10. 


L 


Labor: Clearing Strike Situation (with map), F 11- 
13; Employment Bill Passed, Mr 4-11; House 
Weighs Labor Bill, F 18-11; State of the Unions, 
A 1-3. 

LaFollette, Robert M., Jr.: Progressive Back in 
GOP, A 8-3. 

Latin America: See individual countries. 

Laughs: F 4-38, F 11-38, F 18-31, Mr 4-30, Mr 
11-31, Mr 18-38, Mr 25-41, A 1-30, A 8-30, 
A 22-31, A 29-43, My 6-38, My 13-46. 

Lawrence, Jerome: Inside a Kid’s Head (co-author 
Robert E. Lee), Mr 18-17. 

Lawton, Dr. George: See Live and Learn. 

Leaders Are Readers (May Lamberton Becker): 
Bette Davis, A 1-16; Helen G. Douglas, F 4-20. 
Lesson Plans: Balkans, Cockpit of Europe, F 11-1T; 
Congressional Housecleaning, A 8-1T; France 
Tightens Her Belt, Mr 4-1T; Labor Unions—The 
State of the Labor Unions, A 1-1T; Mexico-South 
of the Border, A 15-1T; Natural Resources in the 
U. S. A., Mr 11-1T; Radio Today and Tomorrow, 
Mr 18-1T; Sweden, the Middle Way, F 18-1T; 
Town Meeting of the World—UNO F 4-1T; Trans- 
portation, Wagon Trail to Super Highway, A 
29-1T; Transportation—World Shrinks Again, F 

25-1T; World Trade, Mr 25-1T. 

Letters to the Editors: Mr 4-30; A 15-37; A 29-35 
My 13-45. 

Library of Congress: Library That Thinks, essay 
(Donald Culross Peattie), A 22-13. 

lie, Trygve: UNO Secretary General from Norway 
(por.), F 25-12. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Go to Work Tooth and Nail 
(Letter written by Lincoln to stepbrother), F 11- 
22; Lincoln Speaks for All Men—play (Robert E. 
Sherwood), F 11-17. 

Lindsay, Vachel: Poets Are Travelers, F 25-15; 
Voyage; poem, F 25-15. 

live and Learn: (Dr. George Lawton). Can Youth 
and Age Be Friends? F 25-32; What’s Your Big- 
gest Problem? (Three prize-winning letters of the 
“ive and Learn” contest), F 11-28. 

Lowell, Amy: Admirable Amy (Poems to Remember 
Series), Mr 11-15; Night Clouds, poem, Mr 11-15. 


Mc 


McCormick, Anne O’Hare: “‘Cheerio, Gi Joe” (es- 
say), Mr 4-17. 


M 


Manchuria: Iran and Manchuria, Mr 25-14; Under- 
standing in China, Mr 18-14; U. S. Opposes 
Aggression, Mr. 18-14. 

Manners: See also Good Grooming. Ring Around the 
Telephone, A 1-18. 

Maps: Balkans, F 11-7; Bikini Atoll, F 25-3; Britain 
Faces Problems Around the Globe, A 8-5; Canada 
Musk-Ox Trek, Mr 11-8; Diplomatic Trouble 
Spots in the News, Mr 25-15; Europe, Problems 
Facing the Peacemaker, My 6-4; Germany, Four 
Occupation Zones, A 22-5; Iran, A 1-11; fran‘s 
Oil Fields, A 1-11; Mexico, A 15-5; Russia Looks 
South, F 4-3; St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Seaway, 
Mr 25-10; Sweden, F 18-2; U. S. Pacific Island 
Bases, F 25-11; Where Maps Are Created (Hill), 
Mr 25-5. 

Marshall, Gen. C.: Ambassador to China 
Returns to States, A 1-10; Formal Truce in China, 
F 4-12; Understanding in China, Mr 18-14, 

Martin, Hansford: Biographical Sketch, Mr. 25-28; 
Sight of You (short story), Mr 25-27. 

Mexico: Betrothal in Hidalgo—short story (Josephina 
Niggli), A 15-25; Blood in the Temples, A 15-23; 
Chili Con Carne (Interesting Facts)," A 15-32; 
For One Another—Mexican Poetry, A 15-19; Idols 
Sleep, A 15-3; Land of Revolution (Government), 
A 15-7; Map (pictorial), A 15-5; Mexican Art, A 
15-21; Pancho Villa’s Pistol (Martin Luis Guz- 
man—biographical essay), A 15-17; Renewed by 
Revolution—literature and essay (Joan Coyne), A 
15-20; Silhouette of the Mexican Indian Woman 
(Gabriela Mistral), A 15-22; South of the Border 
(lesson plan), A 15-1T; Struggle for Land (with 
map), A 15-3; Village Wakes, The, A 15-6; 





The vacation of your 

dreams is waiting for 

you in the playgrounds of Ontario. Pep 
and action or rest and relaxation ; . . as 
you choose. 


Meet the 
friendliest 
wild life, visit 
historic spots, 
enjoy the world’s 
finest fishing, or 
golf, riding, 
tennis, boating, 
water sports, 
dancing, hiking, 
lake steamer 
trips. 


Everyone’s on 

the go — so 

make your res- 

ervation early, 
on 


So much to see 
So much to do 


>. 
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Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
463 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me a free copy of “Ontario 
Welcomes You”. 
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United States and Mexico (Commager), A 15-9; 
Reference List on Mexico, A 15-3T. 

Merchant Marine: We Have World’s Largest Fleet, 
Mr 25-3. 

Merriwell, Frank: Your Dad’s Superman-picture of 
Tip Top Weekly (Stewart Holbrook), Mr 25-19. 
Military Occupation: This Occupation Is Different 

(Commager), F 11-5. 

Minerals: Out on a Limb? Need for conservation of 
natural resources, Mr 11-3. 

Mistral, Gabriela: Biographical Sketch, A 15-22; 
Silhovette of the Mexican Indian Woman (trans- 
lated by Harriet de Onis), A 15-22. 

Molotov, Vyacheslav: See also Russia. Big Four 
Wage Peace, My 6-3. 

Moon: Radar Makes Contact with the Moon (dia- 
gram), F 11-15. 

Movie Check List: (Commercial): See also following 
the Films. F 4-37, F 11-29, F 18-29, F 25-33, Mr 
4-27, A 22-27, A 29-39, My 6-35, My 13-38. 

Moving Picture Actors: Ingrid Bergman, Swedish 
actress, F 18-29; Star Gazing: Some Honest-to- 
Goodness Athletes (H. L. Masin), F 25-31. 

Mowrer, Paul Scott: Biographical Sketch, F 4-18; 
Cub Reporter (autobiography), F 4-17. 

Murphy, Robert: Biographical Sketch, F 25-21; 
You've Got to Learn, Part I, F 25-21; Part Il, 
Mr 4-21. 

Murrow, Edward Roscoe: Radio in a Democracy, Mr 
18-23. 

Music: See also Sharps and Flats. In the Groove 
with Bach and Beethoven (Dean Dixon), F 11- 
20; Meet the Musical “Jeeps,” Mr 4-26. 


N 


d Week: F 4-3T. 

National Bureau of Standards: Uncle Sam’‘s House 
of Wonders (Hill), Mr 4-8. 

National Problems: See specific subjects. 

Natural Resources: Out on a Limb? (dwindling 
resources), Mr 11-3. 

Nature: You’'ve Got to Learn—story about animals 
(Robert Murphy), Part 1, F 25-21; Part Il, Mr 
4-21. 

Netherlands: Adrian Pelt Chosen UN Assistant Sec- 
retary General, Mr 11-12. 

Niggli, Josephina: Biographical Sketch, A 15-26; 
Betrothal in Hidalgo (short story), A 15-25. 

Nobel Prizes: F 18-12. 

Norway: Norwegian Leader Is UNO Secretary Gen- 
eral, F 25-12. 


Noti. S Gecthiiact 





Oo 


Oboler, Arch: Dialogue Between You and Oboler, 
Mr 18-22. 

Off the Press: (Books and pamphlets), F 4-4T; F 
11-37; Mr 4-3T; Mr 11-37; A 1-3T; A 8-3T; A 
22-3T. 

OIC (Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs): Uncle Sam Tells the World, F 18-9. 

Oil: Out on a Limb? Need for conservation of 
natural resources, Mr 11-3. 

On the Air, Off the Air (Radio News): See also 
Radio, Radio Programs. F 4-29, F 25-32, Mr 11-25, 
Mr 18-29, Mr 25-37, A 15-31, A 29-37, My 13-40. 


P 


Palestine: Anglo-American Committee of 
Hearing, F 4-12 

Pan American Countries: See individual countries. 

Pan American Highway: See also Transportation. 
Hemisphere Highways, A 29-11. 

Paris, Leonard A.: A Matter of Fact, F 4-22; Strings 
on Your Fingers, Mr 4-18. 

Pauley, Edwin W.: Nominated by Truman, F 11-14; 
Pauley’s Name Withdrawn, A 8-3. 

Peattie, Donald Culross: Library That Thinks, Library 
of Congress (essay), A 22-13. 

Pelt, Adrian: Netherlands Leader Chosen UN Assist- 
ant Secretary-General, Mr 11-12. 

Petrillo, James Caesar: House Opposes Leader of 
American Federation of Musicians, Mr 18-16. 

Peyser, Ethel: Be a Word Collector, F 25-18; Right 
Word Clicks, The, Mr 25-23. 

Philippine Islands: Manvel Roxas, Who's in the 
News, F 11-11; The Philippines and Independence 
(Hill), F 11-9; Philippines Graduate to Nation- 
hood, A 29-12. 

Phonograph Records: See Sharps and Flats. 

Plastics: Careers Ahead (Greenleaf), F 4-30. 

Plays: Gustavus Vasa by August Strindberg, F 18- 
13; Inside a Kid’s Head—radio play excerpt—(J. 
Lawrence and R. E. Lee), Mr 18-17; Lincoln Speaks 
for All Men (Robert E, Sherwood), F 11-17; Pilot 
Light of the Apocalypse (lL. N. Ridenour), A 
29-17; Selecting High School Plays (Ernest 
Bavely), F 4-18 


Inquiry 


Poe, Edgar Allan: Shadowed Lives (Poems to Re. 
member), with cut of Poe, Mr 25-22. a 
Poems to Remember: See also Round Table. Admir. — 
able Amy, Mr 11-15; Beautiful Evelyn Hope ig — 
Dead (Browning), My 6-19; Easter’s Deeper Mean. 
ing (Edmund Spenser, George Herbert), A 8-15; 


For One Another—Mexican Poetry (Sor Juana Ines 


de la Cruz, Langston Hughes), A 15-19; Go Down 
Earth (poems by James Weldon Johnson), F Ie © 


19; Poets Are Travelers (Vachel Lindsay, Wah ~ 


Whitman), F 25-15; Shadowed Lives (Edgar Allan 
Poe), Mr 25-22; Something to Whistle Aboute ~ 
Shakespeare poetry, A 22-15; Stuff of Nonsense, 
The (limericks), A 1-15; Time for Rhyme, F 4-19; 
Women (Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie), Mr 4-13, 
Your Town, Your People, My 13-19; Your Witness: 
Ezra Pound, A 29-20. Poetry Awards Winners, 
My 20-9, 10, 11. 

Poland: Polish Elections, Mr 25-14; Refugee Prob. 
lem in Germany, F 25-10. 

Pound, Ezra: Your Witness: Ezra Pound (Poems te 
Remember), A 29-20. 

Practical English: See also English. Situation Wank 
ed, Letter of Application (Bass), A 22-18. 

Press: Freedom of the Press, My 6-10; State Dept, 
News Program, My 6-14; Uncle Sam Tells the 
World, OIC, F 18-9. 

Pronunciation: See Word Study. 

Puerto Rico: Puerto Rican Bills Vetoed, Mr 25-18; 
Solution for Puerto Rico, A 22-11. 


Q 


Quizzes: See also Sharpen Your Wits (English); We 
Challenge You (Social Studies); Whaddyuno? 
(General Information Quiz). F 4-24; F 18-20; 
F 25-12; Mr 4-12; Mr 11-12; Mr 18-16; A 8-12, 


Radar: See Science. 

Radio: Special Issue, Mr 18; Bards Are Broadcast. 
ing, Poetry programs (Milton Kaplan), Mr 18-20. 
Careers Ahead (Greenleaf), F 4-30; Coming FM 
Boom (William D. Boutwell), Mr 18-7; Comment— 
Coated. News (News), Mr 18-8; Dialogue, Be 
tween You and Arch Oboler (authorship), Mr 18 
22; Do They Know What We Like? Sampling lis 
tening habits (radio audience), Mr 18-5; FCC... 
Watchdog of the Airways (C. J. Hill), Mr 18-10; 
"GI Sinatra,” Mr 18-35; How to Be a Ham, Mr 
18-32; Inside a Kid’s Head, radio play (J. Law- © 
rence, Lee), Mr 18-17; It’s Paunch Prattle, Chum — 
(Edgar Bergen), Mr 18-21; Radio in a Democracy” 
(Edward R. Murrow), Mr 18-23; Television . .. | 
Edge of a New Era, Mr 18-3; Uncle Sam Tells 
the World, F 18-9; What About Jobs in Tele 
vision (W. J. Greenleaf), Mr 18-36; Reference — 
List on Radio, Mr 18-3T; Youth Speaks, My 1% ; 
47. 

Radio Play: Inside a Kid’s Head (Jerome Lawrence 
ond Robert E. Lee), Mr 18-17. ; 

Radio Programs: March, F 11-6T; April, Mr 11-4) 
A 15-6T. ’ 

Railroads: See Transportation. 

Reading: See also Books, Leaders Are Readers, ” 
What's Your RQ? F 11-24; F 25-20; Mr 11-20) ¢ 
Who Done It, detective fiction (B. J. R. Stolper), 
A 8-16. 

Reconversion: CED Reconversion Report, F 4-13; New 
Production Record, A 22-11. 

Records: See Sharps and Flats. 

Rehabilitation: American Schools 
Abroad, A 1-4T. 

Republican Party: Progressive Back in 

Resources: See Natural Resources. 

Retailing: Two Hundred Billion Dollar Question, F 
4-8. » 

RFC (Reconstruction Finance Corporation): Senate 
Confirms Allen on Board of Directors, Mr 11-11. | 

Romania: Maniu, Juliu, Leader of National Peasant — 
Party, F 11-11; U. S. Recognizes R ia, F 2 


Make Friends 
Gop, A 8h 





10. 

Round Table: (Student Contributions.) Elizabeth Me 
Farland, ed. See also Student Achiement Issue: 
Certificate of Merit Awards Winners, Klas” 
Rosanne, F 25-19; Wenkart, Henriette, Mr 4-19) 
Portner, Irving, My 13-23; Shriber, Donald, A 
29-19; Student Writers’ Poems, F 4-23; F 11-2 
F 25-19; Mr 4-19; Mr 11-19; Mr 25-25; A 1-19 
A 8-19; A 15-23; A 22-19; My 6-23; My 13-27. 

Roxas, Manuel: Who’s in the News, F 11-11. 

Russia: See also UN. Canada Names Spies, Ld 
25-15; Case of the Missing Atom, Mr 11-7) 
Churchill Discusses Russia’s Policy, Mr 25-14) 
lran and Russia Answer UN, A 22-10; Iran P' ; 
Before UNO, A 15-14; Negotiations with Iran, | 
18-10; New Soviet Five-Year Plan, Mr 4-10; a 
USSR President, Nikolai M. Shvernik, A } 
Protests About Manchuria and Iran, Mr 25- 
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student Achievement Issue 








Young America Looks at 
THE NEW 1946 FORD SPORTSMAN 90 Years of Ford Progress 


This bright new Ford combines the smart- 
ness of the station wagon and the touch-a- 


button convenience of the convertible. 
Just touch a button and the top and all Ford has always been youth’s favorite 


four windows are raised or lowered auto- car... reasonable in price . . . economical 
matically—your choice of an open or to operate . . . safe to drive. And the 
closed car in just a few seconds! smart, new 100 H.P. Ford Sportsman, MAC 
shown at the left, is proof that Ford is 
still right on the “‘youthful beam”. . . 
a “‘beam”’ that leads to greater sales. And 
through greater sales, Ford will be able 
to keep quality high, prices low, and 
provide more jobs and better pay for 
Ford people. 

















The 1908 model, shown below, was the first of GU) 
the world-famous model T Fords. This model 
marked the turning point in the automobile 
industry, for with it came the Ford-developed, 
mass-production system, Dyas | interchange- 
able parts and the Ford assembly line. From 
1908 until 1928, over 15 million of these sturdy 
cars were built and distributed throughout the 
world ... more than any other model of any make 
car in automobile history. 
. i P The to soba Nive af bet Te the sa - not 
ressed to ro a hive o s. He is all fixed up 
FIRST MODEL A FORD THE ORIGINAL FORD CAR Dearbor™ with the “snazziest” motoring togs of the year 
Above is one of the Below is the 1896 1908. The gown-like garment was known as a 
first Model A Fords. Ford—predecessor of duster . . . quite the trick for a sultry August 
A 1929 convertible more than 31,000,000 afternoon. 
coupe ...and a Fords built and dis- 
mighty smart car in tributed throughout 
its day. the world. 








HOWA 


MOTOR COMPANY 





as second-class matter 
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SHORT STORY JUDGES 


MACKINLAY KANTOR 


“3 


HARRY SYLVESTER 


MUSIC AWARDS JUDGES 


GUY F. HARRISON 


NORMAN LLOYD 


HOWARD A. MURPHY 


DOROTHY C. FISHER 


IRITA VAN DOREN 


OU leaf quickly through this 

Student Achievement Issue. You 
look for your name. Or your 
friend’s name. There it is! What a 
thrill. There it isn’t. Tough. 

To you who are in and you who 
aren't (and your teachers) — Scho- 
lastic has a word to say: In Scholas- 
tic Awards for Art, Writing and 
Music, everyone wins. This year, 
more than 110,000 boys and girls 
actually submitted creative work 
to regional or national jury panels. 
Entries came from every state, 
D. C., Hawaii, Alaska, the Philip- 


‘ pines, Canada and the Canal Zone. 


Many entries had previously won 
recognition from 37 regional juries. 

“What do you_mean, everyone 
wins?” you ask. “Not even one in 
every ten who entered got an 
award.” 

We mean this: Everyone who 
sincerely tries to create a painting, 
a poem, a news story, or a song 
becomes more aware of what is 
good and true in the world around 
him. His new awareness has mul- 
tiple magic, like a drop of dye in a 
pitcher of water, He becomes more 


POETRY JUDGES 


the 1946 
Scholastic 


A 


WITTER BYNNER 


* ROBERT P. T. COFFIN 


Everyone Wins 


alert to what is good in music, in 
art or in books and magazines. It 
compels him and others who view 
creative work to decide what they 
like, thus elevating taste. Finally, 
participation in Scholastic Awards 
can- advance the talented boy- or 


Yes, in Scholastic Awards every- 
one wins; all students who partici- 
pate, teachers, and the nation. 


TO THOSE WHO RECEIVED AWARDS 


1. Congratulations! You may 
have real talent. Consider with 
your parents and your teacher how 
you may further test and cultivate 
your talent. 

2. Remember that the true cre- 
ative artist must have something 
to say. Don’t spend so much effort 
on technique that you neglect to 
study and understand the world 
around you. 

3. Weigh your chances of suc- 
cess. What will a career cost you 
in effort, time, hardship and also 
heartbreak? 

4. Your success may be the re- 
sult of hard work rather than of 


ESSAY JUDGES 


ROBERT C. HOLLIDAY 


HARRY HANSEN 


LANGSTON HUGHES: 


DRAMA JUDGES 


NORMAN CORWIN 


MARGARET CUTHBERT 


JOHN T. FREDERICK 





Judges for costume, textile decoration, general design: Augustus Peck, 
Brooklyn Museum, and N. Y. designers Helena Barbieri and Ruth Reeves. 


EDMUND M. KOPIETZ 


OTHER PICTORIAL 
DIVISION JURORS 


ELISE E. RUFFINI 
LOUISE BRUNER 


HOMER 
SAINT-GAUDENS 
° 


GEORGES SCHREIBER 


outstanding talent. Weigh this point 
carefully. 

5. Success in Scholastic Awards can 
usually be traced to good teaching. Ap- 
preciate your teachers. 

6. Don’t be cocky. One award doesn’t 
guarantee that you are a modern 
Michelangelo or Milton. 

7. You may even be a one-painting 
or a one-story boy or girl. 

8. Above all, try, try again. 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE NOT RECEIVED AWARDS 


1. You also are to be congratulated. 
You, personally, have gained something 
by the experience. 

2. You may be one who matures 
slowly. Your later work may blossom. 

3. You may have yet to find your 
medium or your own creative field. 

4. On the other hand, you may have 
talent which the juries, expert though 
they are, failed to recognize. 

5. Your work may lack freshness and 
originality. It may not express the real 
you. Judges are quick to reject entries 
patterned on well-known work. 

6. You may be facile, but lacking in 
ability to observe the world around you. 

7. You may lack a technique equal 
to your creative abilities. 

8. Be frank with yourself. Perhaps 
you do not have necessary talent in 
these arts. Find it out early. You can 
saye yourself time and money. 

9. Perhaps you need to do more and 


“What do you think of this?” Jurors Cy Hungerford, Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
xette cartoonist; William L. Longyear, Pratt Institute; Saul Steinberg, artist. 


harder work. Many winners choose their 
entries from many works. 

10. Compare your work with Scho- 
lastic Awards on the Ingersoll Art Cal- 
endar and with professional work, 

11. Your teachers are helpful critics. 

12. Above all, try, try again. 

Sixty-nine established artists, writers, 
dramatists, journalists, musicians and 


educators served as judges, because’ 


they sincerely desired to help young 
people. They made their cheices with 
complete impartiality. None of them 
even knew who created the work they 
judged or where it came from. 

Our judges had little difficulty, for 
the most part, in picking the best work. 
The winning radio script was voted 
first by all three judges. The writing of 
Jennifer Stevens came to the top in 
five classifications, judged by four dif- 
ferent juries. Where judges differ, ma- 
jority rule decides. All choices represent 
the considered judgment of outstanding 
leaders. 

Again in 1946, Scholastic thanks all 
who participated in this year’s Awards 
— teachers, supervisors, jurors, depart- 
ment stores, newspapers, the Carnegie 
Institute, and students. Let us not for- 
get that civilizations are ultimately 
measured by their arts. Through Scho- 
lastic Awards we are helping to light 
new lamps of American achievement in 
the arts that will blaze as beacons to 
the peoples of the world. 


of: 


Judging sculpture at Pittsburgh: Frederic C. Clayter, Pittsburgh; Janet 


FIRST | 
Group | 
School 
(Amerie 


Preliminary jury: C. Edwin Johnson, Cincinnati; R. B. Farnum, Providence; 
Virginia Murphy, James Boudreau, N. Y.; Mary McKibben, Pittsburgh. 


de Coux, Gibsonia, Pa.; Louis Slobodkin, N. Y.; Joseph B. Ellis, Pittsburgh. 





FIRST PRIZE, $25, Water Color and Tempera, Group II, by Dan Toth, East 
Technical H. $., Cleveland, Ohio. (American Crayon Co., sponsor.) 


Above: SECOND PRIZE, $15, Sculpture, 
Group Il, by Elbert Weinberg, Weaver 
H. S., Hartford, Conn. 4 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Textiles, 
Group ll, by Audrey J. Larson, 
Steinmetz H. S., Chicago. 
(American Crayon Co., sponsor.) 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Pencil Drawing, 

Group Ij, by Herbert Steinberg, High 

School of Music and Art, New York. 

(American Pencil Co., sponsor.) FIRST PRIZE, $50, Oils, Group Il, by Townsend S. Howe, 
Rahway (N. J.) High School. (M. Grumbacher, spensor.) 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Ceramics 
and Ceramic Sculpture, Group 
FIRST PRIZE, $50, Art Directors Club Award, Group Ill, by Ruth M. ill, by Betty White, The An- 
Barteldt, West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. drews School, Willoughby, O. 
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i Soe 
SECOND PRIZE, $15, Pencil, Group Ill, by Sam Sarkisian; 18, East Tech. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Colored Ink, Group Ill, by Madelyne Schneider, 17, 
Cass Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. (Higgins Ink Co., sponsor.) H. $., Cleveland, Ohio. (American Pencil Co., sponsor.) 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Pastel, Group 
il, by Harvey Dinnerstein, H. S. 
of Music & Art, New York City. 
(American Crayon Co., sponsor.) 


FIRST P 


INGERSOLL AWARD, $100, Water Color, Group Ii, by Helen 
Carl 


Gilman, 18, Washington Irving H. $., New York City. (U. S. 
Time Corporation, sponsor.) 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Panel Cartoon, by Harry Borgman, 17, Edwin Denby INGERSOLL AWARD, $100, Oil, Group II, by Jerry Wolfish, Taylor Allder- 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. (Higgins Ink Co. sponsor.) dice H. $., Pittsburgh, Pa. (U: $. Time Corporation, sponsor.) 





THIRD PRIZE, $10, Pencil, Group II, by William Shaffer, 17, Schenley FIRST PRIZE, $25, Car Card, Group 1, by Manuel Santos, 18, H. S. of 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (American Pencil Co., sponsor.) Music and Art, New York City. (Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., sponsor.) 


- 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Ceramics, Group Il, by 
Elizabeth Ivory, 17, Washington Irving 
H. S., New York City. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Water Color Group Il, Roger Sprigings, 15, 
Carl Schurz H. $., Chicago. (American Crayon Co., sponsor.) 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Gag Cartoon, by Paul Coker, Jr., 17, Liberty Memorial FIRST PRIZE, $25, Black Ink, Group Ii, by Frank Mangis, 18, Langley 
H. S., Lawrence, Kansas. (Higgins Ink Co., sponsor.) H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Higgins Ink Co., sponsor.) 





They 
that Hunger 


Righteousness was the grace 
that Lucy was seeking ~ 


the church for over an hour and 
she hadn’t prayed yet. School was 
out for a teachers’ convention, and 
Lucy had left home before breakfast to 
hear Mass. She didn’t have to come to 
church on: Friday, but she had hoped 
that it would help. Today there was 
no Sunday dinner to get, and she could 
stay as long as she wanted. Only she 
hadn’t prayed. After Mass she had 
knelt in the basement chapel, dan- 
gling her rosary over the back of, the 
pew, and sta-ing out the window. 
‘Soft-voicea Father Murphy had 
fou d her the.., and had asked her to 
do, Some work for him. It was easy 
\wark, Already Lucy had developed a 
system. She sat at a card table, sur- 
‘rounded by folding chairs piled witk 
; ] | rdboard boxes. On one of the chairs 
ey | // She had dropped her coat and rust- 
pe / brown shoulder bag. 
I// / / On the card table were a box of en- 


| hated herself. She had been in 


F 


( velopes and a stack of name blanks for 
(All Souls’ Day. Lucy slipped a blank 
\ \\ off the pile, folded it, and creased it. 
\\ | \ 


ip, fold, crease. The name blanks had 


“A } 
| WN Ny 
} \ lack cross and border on them, and 


WW 
WS 
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FIRST PRIZE STORY 


By BARBARA METHVEN, 16, 


West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Wanda Orton 


would be distributed next Sunday. The 
people would fill in the names of their 
dead, and return the lists with contri- 
butions in the black-bordered envel- 
opes. 

Lucy had her open prayer book 
propped up against the envelope box. 
Slip, fold, crease. Lucy didn’t need to 
look at her work. She didn’t need to 
look at the prayer book either. She 
knew the words by heart. 

“I believe in God. . . .” The long 
room where she sat was filled with 
rows of folding chairs.’ Lucy could hear 
the housekteper’s canary singing in 
the kitchen of the parish house, which 
lay beyond the back wall of the room. 
The front wall of the room was made 
of glass windows, On the other side of 
the windows was the chapel. During 
Holy Week the windows would be 
opened, and people would crowd 
chapel and hall to make the missions. 

Lucy looked at the chapel through 
the glass wall. On the altar a sanctuary 
lamp burned brightly, the glowing 
ruby-red of charity and hope. “I have 
loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy 
house, and the place where Thy glory 
dwelleth.” Lucy turned away in shame, 
She knew her catechism well, but she 
couldn’t pray. 

Lucy turned to the next prayer in 
her book, and bent the binding back 
slightly to keep the pages from flipping. 
She stared at the words 'til they 
blurred together, the way things did 
when she didn’t wear her glasses. 

A heavy black line divided the Eng- 
lish and the Latin. If she said the 
prayers in Latin she would have to 
concentrate. Lucy gazed out the win- 
dow and began, “Pater Noster, que est 
in caelis. . . .” Caelis, what came after 
that? Miss Graham was her Latin 
teacher, and a stickler for verbs. She 
made you go over and over the rules, 
and you had to put every “a” in the 
right place or the whole sentence was 
wrong. 

Outside the window tall brown grass 
swished in the wind. Lucy’s hair and 
the grass were the same shade of tan, 
like corn stalks after the first heavy 
frost has drained away most of their 
color. Lucy could see the mud-splat- 
tered fenders of cars in the parking 


(Continued on page 34) 
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FIRST PRIZE, POETRY 


JENNIFER STEVENS, 16 
Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Nolan Miller 


Chronicle 
1 


kaleidoscope . . . five.years 
He turned the smooth cylinder in 
his hands, watching the falling 
green (like a dark green leaf) 
splintering blue (like rain 

blunting stiff stalks of grass) 

form into flowers, fall in disarray. 
But he knew what it really was. 


It was beautiful, 
It was a lovely play, 
But it was only glass. 


“ 


nature study . . . eleven years 

In the school they had 

bowls of brilliant fish; he put 

one hand into the cool and caught 

one fish and stroked the quivering side 
of it. 

The very touch of it would make you 
glad. 


The very sight of it would make you 
glad. ‘ 
* 


geometry . . . sixteen years 


The sharp cornes of squares, 
the points of cones, 

these he could understand; 
these were the only ones, 


Invisible lines lace. 

the air, meeting at right 

angles: well, you could trace 

them on paper, you could get it right. 
It was simple, you could prove it right. 


Could prove that everything was either 
wrong or right. 


astronomy ... twenty years 


When the sky was dark, he slid the glass 
back and found the place Mars was, 
MAY 


20, 1946 


AWARDS 


and balanced the notebook on his knees, 
and turned the telescope. 


There are the stars; 
There are the planets; this is the planet 
Mars. 


In its place in the ordered sky, he could 
be sure of that. 

It was a cold night, but they bent and 
wrote 

the words of the le ture. He had worn 
his overcoat, 

it was so cold. He never wore a hat. 


The stars were brittle, they were close; 
they came 

down the frigid nozzle where he watched 

and when his face slipped down and 
his lips touched 

the tube, they slid into his mouth and 
scratched 

his throat . . . he shut his eyes to Mars 

and left in pain, his belly full of stars. 


* 


Morning: he could feel the prick 

under his skin. He remembered being 
young, 

the kaleidoscope, into which he stared 
long 

until each color turned into its own 

pattern, then the whole thing tumbled 
down 

(the crazy chaos when the whole thing 
tumbled down) 


i 
basic training . . . twenty-one years 


On the map, tanks move along this line, 


Men, harmonized in squares, across this 
field 

(Squares that could halt, advance or 
yield, 

And during battle, take their planned 
design) 


The signal is three 

shots, this many men, you 

you and you, guard this 

many hours long, sleep this many 
hours long, okay, follow me. 


War is like this. 
This is how it is, 
* 


iwo jima ... twenty-two years 

It was not like this, it was not like this 
at all 

But like the reeling tumbling glassy fall 

confusion in a cylinder. 


No matter if you were young or old 
craven or brave or strong 


There was no design. 
He knew it all along. 


Let Wild Things Go 


Do not touch with 

your hand the quivering 
wild rabbits, whose breath 
is a secret thing. 


Huddled so low, 
smelling sweet of places 
you cannot know. 

(Their homes are low 
in the long grasses.) 

Do not latch them in. 
They are alien. 


Do not clutch, catch 

at birds’ bodies, warm, 

do not feel for the crouching form; 
only watch, 


Do not bar, lock 

those wood-ones in; 
they will die, their thin 
bodies against it break. 


Leave lone, nor keep 
those who fly, hop, creep, 
or gyve the crow. 


” Let wild things go. 
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Portrait 


She was old and she was fierce, and 

she had seen her son John swallowed 

up under the ice and the youngest 

. taken 

off in a bloody mash while the siren 
screamed 


half noise, half hush. 


Frenzied, almost religious accidents 
ran a strong wire thread through the 
coarse material of her life. 


Stanley, trapped at twenty 

in the Stardust Mine, and Richard, the 
last, . 

dead at Anzio. 


The night train she was riding 
collided with another, and she was 
buried 


under a mountain of iron. 


You can hear me, can’t you, Richard? 
she called from beneath the 
mountain of iron. 


Tell the children they must all be 
good and not come to a bad end. 


From Nishnabotna 


Comes now the king!. Tin trumpets, and 
the blare 
of fifes: comes now the king! 
(He had a time 
last night, ’tis said, the hour was sub- 
lime, 


the moon was bright; he mixed a drink, | 


and there 

drank it, being sore besought . . . twas 
Aristotle, 

or such like book of learning that he 
read, 

ideas in it mixing up his head 

till he took comfort in his brandy bettle 

until the dawn. I grant such brains 
befit 

his Majesty, but what will come of it? 

Will not his mind, much troubled by 
the drink 

and seer together, fail? What do you 
think?) ; 

The king, the royal crown safe on his 
head 

Has slept it off, although his nose is 
red. 


SECOND PRIZE, POETRY 


JOHN RAWLINGS, 17 


Shortridge H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Florence Guild 


prodigy 

i came fromover there 

i have longed to touch you 

i have longed long to be one to be 
like you 

but realization has taught me that i 
cannot be like you 

i have searched long into your eyes 
hunting 

i have tried long 

but the answer is always no. 

i envy you for you have normalcy 

you have grown in normalcy in a normal 
way sharing normal emotions with 
others 

i have never had normalcy and i want it 

you have envied me because of my in- 
dividualism 

but individualism is only for those who 
cannot have normalcy 

i came fromover there 

i have hunted long in search of some- 
one to pour my heart unto 

but there is no one here 

or fromover there . . . 

and so i am going away 

the astronomer has given me a map and 
i am leaving 

i am going to sail in search of a likeness 
from planet to planet 

until i chance upon one in which i am 
normal 

i cannot adapt myself to your way of, 
life 

i cannot change myself because of 
something that is pulling inside me 

and so i am going 

to find a place that will change to 
— 

i have loved you 

i have longed long for the touch of 
your soul 

but i must go now 

in search of something lonely which i 
do not know but must know. 

and if i do not find it 

i will sail into eternity 

and maybe there i can find — 

understanding 

a little love 

a vessel to pour my soul into — 

maybe there i can escape loneliness 

goodbye (to whom it may concern) 


aftermath 


the end of the rai was a close har- 
mony between a 

sax and clarinet with one long sob 
from a 

demure trumpet and a bleak titter on 
the piano and a 

flutter flutter of violins 


SENIOR 


the air was thick at the end of the rain — 

very crowded atoms just as the leaf 
patterns 

dropped their final say and the clouds 

shimmied over to seduce the sun 


i stood and looked through a screen that 
had been left © 
a study in braille 


a child dropped a stone in a puddle 
and laughed at the gluba gluba 





new life 


it is seed time 

when the burnt sienna valleys 
lift their stretches to the sky 
and cornstubble shivers in the 
valley winds and waits tor the 
eternal hum of tractors 
plowing up the sorry plains 


a cirrus nimbus scathers by to say hello 
and then moves on 


spring is a tall sleepy woman 
trekking over the angry prairie 
wearing a necklace of happiness 
and chanting a dirge about new life 


emily dickinson 
in a book shop 
on a poets shelf 
i found a book 
and in it 
was a womans soul 
set up in linotype 3l-xz 
neatly laid out 
and catalogued 


THIRD PRIZE, POETRY 


JERE W. BRUNER, 18 
Bath H. S., Everett, Ohio 
Teacher, Mrs. Evelyn Bruner 


Long Day 
In the August heat, 
Rising from the field like gasoline vapor 
from a hose lip, 
Everything is liquid, 


The white house on the hill weaves in 
the current. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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A hawk floats down like sediment 
To a ridge of maple seaweed 


Everything is liquid but the black river, 

It rolls with ponderous sublety in a 
mud-fleshed mass; 

Folds hop over its surface 

As the river flexes its muscles. 


In this watery sea-bottom, 
Only the river is solid. 


To a Gull in the Museum 


Here I found you, with your spiraled 
wing : 

Outflung against a canvas heaven; 

Poised over a plaster wate, 

Your darting eye now glass, your clean 
legs lacquered against decay. 


Yot who were once fresh and foam-wet, 

Daring the mass of the dun-gray sea, 

Flaunting a pearl-dark back to the new 
white light, 

Catch dust on your feathers under a 
Latin name, 

Bathed in the surfeiting gold of the 
soot-bound sun of the town, 

Sicken with ennui in the air of languid 
gazes 

And the sleepy buzz of learned tones. 


We are both strange to this, your prison; 

Take courage, brother-of-soul! 

From my shoulders get back the thrust 
of your wings; 

Take from my eyes some of the old 
free vision! 

I carry our home in my heart, and in its 
beats 

Find once more the rhythmic shout of 
the breakers 

And the chill of the spume, 

And hear the salt gale crying. 


_ Truck Yard 


In the rubber-mill haze of mid-after- 
noon 

The faded cargo trailer grazes 

In a yard of broken brick, 

Precarious on its spindly two front legs. 


John Rawi'ngs (Second 
Prize) has a contract 
with the David O. Selz- 
nick Studio in Holly- 
wood and spent last 
summer there as a 
writer. Although great- 
ly interested in writing 
(First Prize Humor, 
Third Prize Avutobio- 
graphical Sketch) and 
music, John plans to 
major in architecture at Yale this fall. Carl 


’ Sandburg, Alfred Kreymborg, and e. «. cum- 


mings have won his especial esteem. He likes 
Gertrude Stein, too, and admires John Stein- 
beck’s simplicity. 

1946 


MAY 20, 


I think of the long-fossilized brontosaur, 

Massive and weak-legged too, 

Who trumpeted undescribed 

In clean swamp-grasses here 

When man was but a murmur in the 
womb. 


FOURTH PRIZES, POETRY 


The Bitter Apple 


We who have tasted little of the bitter 
fruit 

Of a hard green apple 

Picked before its ripened redness 

Dare to speak in terms 

Of tens of thousands of creatures. 

The misused orange 

That flattened Nagasaki and vaporized 

That which was not meant to be vapor- 
ized 

Is a question of national or international 
policy 

Whether we should or not, 7 

Talked over not by those 


Who planted the tree that grew the 


orange 

But by the little boys who stole 

The orange from its owner. 

Some of the planters who sowed the 
seed 

From which the tree sprang to life 

Wish the thought had not occurred to 
them. 

And those who plucked with grasping 
fingers 


Jere Bruner (Third 

Prize) has lived most 

of his 18 years in Ak- 

ron, where his mother 

teaches and his father 

works for Monsanto. 

Jere says his early 

“mixture ‘of shyness 

and exhibitionism” has 

been corrected by pub- 

lic speaking. He is 

champion of the Ohio 

High School Speech League. Jere's spare time 
has been occupied with football, basketball 
and reading which yielded to poetry when in 
1944 he needed release from a job with Good- 
year Aircraft Corporation. 


That heated orange of fire and vapor- 
ization 

Wish now to hoard its acidity. 

This is a world of little things, 

Of a man cleaning his garage, washing 
his car, 

Of a boy calling his dog to supper, 

A bluejay stealing suet, scaring the 
smaller birds, 

A man coming home early from work, 

A girl praying for her dollie at bedtime, 

A key turning in the lock of the front 
door, 

The sound of a bus passing at midnight, 

The tick of a clock in an empty house, 

A boy coming home after losing a 
fight — 

These are little things, 

Cereal and two fried eggs, 

Mixed with worry over the morming 
headlines, 


They say the size of a pea will do it 
now, 
But we can flatten the. taster than they 
Can flatten us because we’re' bigger. 
There’s a hundred and thirty million of 
us to kill. 
People disappear and life flies away 
With little protest. 
And now the path divides; 
We inheritors of the peace must choose 
our way. ; 
William Melvin, 16 
Milton H. S., Milton, Mass. 
Teacher, Meredith Reed 


A Poet's Prayer 


Stretch me taut, oh God! 

As a pine in the gale, 

Or the string of a violin. 

Let me span the earth and sky. 

Make me so tall that the eagle will 
flutter against my cheek with feathers 
as soft as mouse fur, 

So tall that I muy reach out these mor- 
tal fingers 

And scorch them on a star. 

But more than that, I pray you make 
me taut enough to vibrate and give 
forth song. 

Let me translate all emotions in the 
universe 

From a planet’s fury at too passionate 
heat from its sun, 

To the plaintive cry of a sparrow facing 
the cold of winter and men. 


Mary Webber, 16 


Lincoln (Nebraska) H. S. 
Teacher, Belle Farman 


Dedicated 


I have wandered through the quivering 
streets, - 

And tramped along the beggar beats, 

Listening to the wine-hoarse utterings 


(Continued on page 16) 
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REMEMBER it as plainly as if it 
/ had occurred only yesterday instead 

of four years ago. Now, when I look 
back to that time, it seems not to have 
happened to me at all. It’s as though 
one day the life I had been living sud- 
denly ended, and an estranged part of 
me lived that interval of my life. 

It began slowly. There had been the 
usual symptoms for a few days. My 
legs had grown weaker and weaker un- 
til, finally, I could no longer stand. Al- 
though the idea of what might be hap- 
pening to me ran fleetingly through my 
mind, I shrugged it off as too much 
imagination. Nothing like that, I 
thought, could ever happen to me. 
Even when I overheard the doctor tell 
my mother in the next room, I couldn’t 
believe it. Over and over I repeated it, 
“infantile paralysis—infantile paralysis,” 
trying hard to make it register. I had a 
queer numb feeling, as if this really 
couldn’t be happening to me. But it 
was, and there was nothing I could do 
about it. I didn’t think so at the time, 


but now it seems a little like death. ~ 
People hear of it happening to others, 


but they never dream of it ever touch- 
ing them, That was the way I felt. 
Sure, I'd seen and heard of other kids 
getting infantile paralysis, but I never 
thought I'd get it. 

I cried that night when I was put in 
the ambulance. I cried because I was 
terribly frightened, frightened because 
I could not move my legs, frightened at 
the thought c leaving home to go to a 
hospital. As the ambulance sped on its 
way, I remember trying desperately to 
sit up and not being able to. The 
screaming siren echoed and re-echoed 
through my brain as from a very great 
distance. I had the sensation of some 
terrifically heavy object pressing down 
on me, not allowing me to move. 

That first night in the hospital was 
hazy. I was whisked from the ambu- 
lance into a long, quiet, dimly-lit hall. 
The next thing ' remember is lying in 
a hard high bed, a group of doctors 
and nurses, dressed in their immaculate 
white uniforms, peering down at me. 
They would ask me questions, then 
rustle off silently into a dark corner and 
talk in low tones, They were still talk- 
ing, huddled in the corner, when I fell 
asleep. 

I didn’t have much time to think, 
that first month in the hospital. Every- 
thing was new and strange, and I was 
taken up with what was going on 
around me. During that time I remem- 
ber feeling my legs grow heavier and 
heavier. It was as though my whole 
body was encased in cement, and heavy 
weights were attached to my legs hold- 
ing them down. 


Towards the end of that first month, 
the realization of what having infantile 
paralysis meant slowly made its way to 
my brain. First, I lay quietly, letting it 
in gradually. Then I was no longer able 
to control myself. It was like a sudden 
spring storm, one that comes up without 
warning, rages furiously for a short 
time, then subsides, leaving everything 
calm but, nevertheless spent. I cried out 
against everyone. Why hadn’t anyone 
told me? It wasn’t fair. I had been led 
to believe that I would be going home 
in a month or so, Now I realized that I 
wouldn’t be going home for many long 
months. I felt a deep sense of loss, of 
insecurity. 

I wasn’t allowed many visitors, dur- 
ing those months, but the ones I did 
have marveled at how well I was tak- 
ing it all. I felt ashamed and deceitful. 
I was not taking it well. In my heart, I 
knew that some day I would be all right 
again. Oh, yes, there were plenty of 


times when I wondered if I weren't fool- 
ing myself, if, after all, it was worth it. 
But that would only last for a short 
while, and sooner or later, I would con- 
vince myself that it was worth it. 
What I couldn’t understand those 
first months in the hospital was why I 
had to be stricken with infantile paral- 
ysis. More than once, when Daddy and 
Mother came to see me, I would ask 
them, bewildered, “Why did I have to 
be the one? What did I ever do that 
this should happen to me?” I had the 
idea I was being unjustly punished. 
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“It is God’s will and you must bear 
with it, dear,” Mother and Dad would 
say. But I noticed that when they said 
this, Dad would quickly look the other 
way so that I couldn't see his face. 
Mother, glancing downward, would 
twist her handkerchief or her hands, 
and there was a queer little catch in her 
voice. I knew they had just as hard a 
time believing it as I did. After a while, 
I stopped asking why I had to be the 
one. 

While I was in the hospital, I had 
many disappointments which, at the 
time, I thought I would never get over. 
There were the times I expected to go 
home and didn’t. I would drop to the 
very depths of despair, but eventually 
I would recover and look forward to the 
next time I intendgd to go home. Then 
there were the times I'd watch other 
kids leaving. ' would become terribly 
resentful and jealous. 

It was the next thing to heaven the 
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Veronica Barry (First 
Prize) says her teacher 
will never understand 
how she won when so 
often she doesn’t know 
what the score is. ‘But 
she says this with what 
1 hope is a twinkle in 
her eye.” She adds, 
“Of course | was 
thrilled to hear that 
my essay had won a 
prize, but | still don’t believe I’m a writer, be- 
cause all | did was tell the truth.” Veronica has 
livéd in Chappaqua most of her life. When she 
goes to college, she plans to study journalism. 
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day I was allowed to go home. Because 
| had been away for so long, everything 
seemed strange. It took a while to ac- 
custom myself to things all over again. 
At first it was exciting, being waited on. 
I wasn’t allowed to do a thing. All I 
did, most of the time, was sit around. 
Friends would often come and visit me 
to help pass the time. When they first 
came, some said, “Oh, you poor thing! 
How can you stand it? Imagine having 
to walk with crutches!” Others said, 
“Gee, I didn’t expect to see you so well. 
1 thought you’d probably be — er —oh.” 
They would get embarrassed, not know- 
ing what next to say. 

This was all right for awhile. I loved 
all the attention I was getting. But that 
feeling gradually disappeared, and there 
grew in me, instead, a feeling of quiet 
resentment. I didn’t need their pity, 
and, furthermore, I hated them for 
making me feel so helpless. People 
meant well, but they didn’t understand. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 


By NORA VERONICA BARRY, 18 
Horace Greeley High School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y., 


Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson 


A GIRL LEARNS THE 
COURAGE TO FACE LIFE 
AFTER DISASTER 


They probably thought that when I 
snapped at them for offering to give me 
a hand with something, I was just be- 
ing cranky and irritable. Many’s the 
time I could have bitten off my tongue 
for being short with my mother. When 
she would offer to hold a door open for 
me or help me up some stairs, I would 
say, icily, “I think I can manage, thank 
you,” or, “Will you please leave me 
alone?” Mother would answer, trying 
not to let the dismay she felt show in 
her voice, “All right, dear.” But I 
could see the deep hurt in her eyes. I 
wanted to throw my arms around her 
neck and cry, “I didn’t mean it, Mom! 
Honest I didn’t. But you don’t under- 
stand.” 

After a while, though, I think she 
did understand. There was a sort of 
silent agreement between us that she 
wouldn’t give me any assistance unless 
I asked for it. 

That first summer home made me 
realize that it was going to be much 
harder than I'd expected. Toward the 
end of the summer, I became restless 
for something to do. I guess I was a 
little sorry for myself because everybody 
was having so much fun and I wasn't. 
My sister, Mary, was always gadding 
about. If it wasn’t “Mom, I met the 
most divine boy today. He’s simply a 
dr-e-e-e-am, and what’s more, I think he 
likes me,” it was, “Some of the crowd’s 
going swimming today. Mom, can I go?” 
Oh, was I jealous of her! I longed for 
the day I could go back to school. Then 
things would be different, I thought. 

September came, and with it, the 
opening of school. Now that the day 
had arrived, I wished it were far in 
the future. What if I couldn’t climb 
the steps with my crutches? What if 
my crutches slipped? I was petrified. 
I remember walking down, what 
seemed to me, endless miles of halls, 
not knowing a single soul, and peering 
at the numbers on the different doors, 
trying to find my classrooms. I felt all 
the kids staring at me. How could they 





Martin Cooper (Sec- 
ond Prize) was born in 
New York in 1928. 
One of the things he’s 
.sure about is that he 
never wants to live 
anywhere else. His city 
inspires him. Martin 
has been interested in 
writing since he was 
ten, the age when he 





began to write poetry. « 
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last semester he was graduated from 
lincoln High school and is now a student at 
Brooklyn College. In his spare time he also 
writes music. 
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Cc. + 
(Third Prize) has lived 
in Chappaqua for two 
years and has always 
gone to a_ private 
school. She hopes some 
day to “do something 
on the stage and write 
for the theater.” Con- 
nie claims to be a 
“perfectly common- 
place teen-ager,” crazy 
about ice-cream, lobster and hot-dogs, but she 
worries a lot about how to correct race preju- 
dice. “I still can’t believe I’ve won, because I've 
mever even scored at Bingo.” 
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be so mean? I wanted to shout at them 
to stop it, but even if I had tried, I 
don’t think I could have spoken. The 
teachers looked awful, I thought. If I 
were late for any class, there was no 
telling what they might do to me. 

Everything had gone fine up until 
my last class. I was almost to my class- 
room when the bell rang. My first 
thought was to get to that room as fast 
as I could. Maybe no one would notice 
it. As I entered the door, I felt every- 
one’s eyes turned to me. Taking the 
nearest seat, I shrank as far down in it 
as possible. My face was burning hot; 
my hands icy cold. I managed, some- 
how, to get through that class and home. 

When I got to my room, I lay, dry- 
eyed, on my bed. There was a queer 
hollowness in the pit of my stomach. 
I could feel cold wetness on my face 
and the palms of my hands. I didn’t 
cry, I just thought_how terribly I hated 
school, hated the teachers, kids, and 
everything connected with it. If only 
there were a_place where no one would 
notice or care what was the matter 
with you, where you'd be left alone to 
do as you pleased. 

I don’t remember much about the 
rest of that day or the days that fol- 
lowed. After a few months, though, I 
know I no longer found school quite so 
hateful. The kids were nice to me in a 
sort of cool distant way. I wanted des- 
perately to make friends, but I didn’t 
seem able to. I wanted to share my 
things just as the other girls did. But if 
they didn’t want me, I didn’t want 
them, either. 

Towards the end of the first year and 
the beginning of the next, that feeling 
changed. I gradually made more and 
more friends. Little things like, “Ah, 
please, come to the game tonight,” 
“Let's go to the movies Saturday night,” 
“Hey, save me a seat by you?” made 
me feel as though I belonged. That was 
all I wanted. 

Now, my last year in high school, I 
can truthfully say I'll be sorry to leave. 
I’ve often wondered what my life would 
have been like if this hadn’t happened 
to me. I probably would be going to a 
different school, and I wouldn’t have 
met the kids I did. I might not even 
have had the swell times I did. Most 
of all, though, I know I’ve had a fight 
and come out the winner. When some- 
one says, “Hurry up, slowpoke,” I can 
wisecrack about it. Some one could tell 
me that I’d never get better, and I 
could laugh at it because I know it isn’t 
true. There are still times when I feel 
horribly self-conscious because I can’t 
do something I'd like very much to do. 
But these times pass quickly, and I am 
again happy just being alive. 
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STANLEY WALKER PAUL MICKELSON 
New York News Editor, est 
— —- OR the past 12 years Quill and Scroll, hon- oS 
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FIRST PRIZE — EDITORIAL 
By NATHAN ZITTER, 17 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Technical H. S$. 
Teacher, Sidney Gold 


HEY were burying the President. 
| The low voice of the minister was 
the only sound in the still air, except for 
a slow, steady sobbing. “And we commit 
his body to-the ground . . .” The com- 
pany stood with bowed heads, silent. 
There was nothing to say. 

In the rear of the crowd a man stood, 
watching. No one noticed him, An old 
fedora, its brim upturned, rested on his 
head, an@ a used black navy cape was 
slung across his broad shoulders. He 
stood stiffly, because his legs were en- 
cased by braces. 

They were burying the President. 
People sat in their homes quietly, re- 
membering the fireside chats and the 
newsreels. No one noticed the man sit- 
ting beside them in their living rooms. 
He sat, wearing a black cape and an 
old fedora hat, and he was smiling. 

They have buried the President. 

We, the high school youth, knew him 
in our own special way. He was the 
only President we ever knew — since 
we were four, or five, or six years old. 
We saw him in papers and newsreels, 
and heard his voice over the radio so 
often that he seemed to be an intimate 
friend, 

When we first heard the news of the 
President's death, we felt as if the 
whole world had suddenly changed in 
appearance. 

We felt empty inside. The kind you 
can't fill by eating. 

We felt as if a roof had been taken 
from over our heads, and that we were 
without shelter. The President whom 
we had known, loved, hated, mimicked, 
praised, and prayed for was dead. 

We realize now that this impression 
IS Wrong. _ 

Men like Franklin Roosevelt never 
die! 

They will build great stone monu- 
ments in his honor. But what greater 
monument could we possibly conceive 
than his peace and his new world that 
will arise from our coming victory? 

He is at rest now. Let us finish the 
total victory he fought for. 

And as we return to our classrooms 
and tasks, sitting beside us, always, is 
one who shares our hardships, helps us 
with our troubles, and laughs with us. 
He is wearing an old, upturned fedora 
and a black navy cape. He is smiling 
broadly, because he has faith in us. 


MAY 20, 1946 





QUILL AND SCROLL AWARD 
WINNERS 


. News Story 


First Prize — Roslyn Goodman, 17, Senior H. 
$., Dubuque, la. Teacher, H. M. Stelteben. 

Second Prize — Naomi West, 17, Senior H. S., 
Dubuque, la. Teacher, H. M. Stolteben. 

Third Prize — Dovis Dippollet, 17, Point Loma 
Senior H. $., San Diego, Calif. Teacher, Mar- 
garet Mclellan. 


Feature Story 


First Prize — Betty Tosky, 16, Kiser H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, W. G. Clippinger, Jr. 

Second Prize — Frank Welty, 16, Topeka 
(Kans.) H. S. Teacher, Ruth E. Hunt. 

Third Prize — Michael Diebold, 17, Central 
Catholic H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Brother 
Bernardine, F. S. C. 


Editorial 


First Prize — Nathan Zitter, 17, Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Technical H. S. Teacher, Sidney Gold. 

Second Prize — Marcus Rosenzweig, Central 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Spencer S. Fish- 
baine. Tied with Robert $. Grayson, 17, Newark 
(N. J.) Academy. Teacher, Christopher Martin. 

Third Prize — Morton Keller, 17, Forest Hills 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Milton L. Zisowitz. 


Column 


First Prize — Charles V. Marti, 17, Columbia 
H. S., South Orange, N. J. Teacher, Theodore 
Gnagey. ° 

Second Prize — Theresa Banko, 16, Cathedral 
H. S., Trenton, N. J. Teacher, Sister Marie 
La Salle. 

Third Prize — Don Libert, 17, Topeka (Kans.) 
H. S. Teacher, Ruth E. Hunt. 


Sports Writing 


First Prize — Joe Moore, 17, Will Rogers H. S., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Caroline Copeland. 

Second Prize — Don Bitsberger, 17, South Side 
H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. Teacher, Rowena Har- 
vey. 

Third Prize — Clarence Mendel, 17, Thomas 
Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Ella 
Stone. 


Interview 


First Prize — Arthur Hanson, 15, and Robert 
Young, 17, Stonewall Jackson H. S., Charleston, 
W. Va. Teacher, Stuart P. Armstrong. 

Second Prize — Herbert Lindenberger, Gar- 
field H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Warren M. 
Hazzard. 

Third Prize — Joseph Dukert, 16, Mt. St. 
Joseph's H. S., Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Brother 
Martin John, C. F. X. ; 
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FIGHT for FREEDOM 


THIRD PRIZE — INTERVIEW 
By JOSEPH DUKERT, 16 


Mt. St. Joseph’s H. S., Baltimore, Md. 
Teacher, Bro. Martin John, C.F.X. 


ESPITE his youth, St. Joe’s newest 
student, 17-year-old Filipino Wayne 
Alba, can be classed as a veteran G. I. 
Not only has he been closer to the war 
than any other person among St. Joe’s 
population; he actually had a danger- 
ous part in it. 7 

“As I climbed over the rubble in 
Manila,” Wayne was saying, “I sud- 
denly came upon a Jap private who 
was busily engaged heating some cof- 
fee. As soon as he caught sight of me, 
he sprang to his feet and began te run. 
After I had chased him for a block or 
two, he suddenly stopped and sat down 
again, He held up a hand grenade and 
laughed, realizing I would not attempt 
to get near him as long as he brandished 
the explosive. He did not know, how- 
ever, that I was a member of a guerilla 
band and was armed. I took my gun 
and fired over his head. A few seconds 
later he raised his hands in surrender.” 

This is how strapping, six-foot-two, 
180-pound Wayne described his single- 
handed capture of a Jap non-com 
shortly after the American invasion of 
the Philippines in 1944. 

Wayne was born at Fort Mills, on 
Corregidor. His father, who had attend- 
ed the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
was an officer in the famed Filipino 
Scouts. Two years of Wayne’s early life 
were spent in Army camps in the United 
States, but shortly after his third birth- 
day, his entire family returned to 
Manila. 

“It was in Manila that we got our 
first taste of war,” states Wayne..“A 
single enemy plane bombed the city.” 

The bombings and the Japanese in- 
vasion which followed seemed like a 
fantastic and hideous nightmare, 
Wayne admits. 

Though he was only 15, Wayne in- 
sisted on joining the guerillas. ““You 
are too young to fight,’ my father pro- 
tested, but when I showed determina- 
tion, he gave consent and I was com- 
missioned second-lieutenant.” 

When questioned about his plans for 
the future, Wayne’s smooth, bronzed 
face, broke into a happy smile. “I came 
to this country to get a good high school 
education. Then I want to go to West 
Point. The Philippines will get their in- 
dependence soon,” he explains, “and 
we must rebuild our country and train 
our young men well, to prove that we 
are worthy of independence.” 





RUTLEDGE, 17 


pe (ill.) Township H. S., 


Teacher, Jessie Ely. 


FIRST PRIZE 
’ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


ing against the sides of a bucket. There 
are memories of much love, and laugh- 
ter, and happiness. 

I remember small ducks, their feath- 
ers damp and ruffled, lying limply in a 
dim corner of a screened porch. There 
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Poetry Awards 
(Concluded) 


Of crusted cynical ‘seamen 
Tear away the silence. 
Mutterings 

Of lost-their-chance skeletons, 
Who stay alive by inertia, 


I have seen their sons, 

Incubated in alleyways, 

Throwing dice on poolroom trays 

Around pot-bellied heaters 

That burned 

Garbage fires; 

Throwing dice for money earned 

By selling cheap whiskey 

To men who might have been their 
sires. 


Through the beer-stenched halls 

And ply-paneled walls . 

Of dimly lit hotels, 

I have heard the laughter of wounded 
women 

Rise above the elevator bells, 

Hysterically blithe, 

Call, “Help us! Make us your Galatea!” 

While their souls were paying tithe, 

Or all, : 

To their diminished scruples. 


Crying, “No! First us! We are the 
blind!” 

And I have turned to trip and fall 

Into the stubbed-off laps 

Of legless men, 

Who sprawl 

With the muddy curbs 

Against their calloused joins. 

They thrust out their pencil-filled caps, 

And I’ve wished I could hand them 
their happiness 

Like ten-penny coins. 


I search, search, 

For some infallible purgative 
To rinse away the filthy spots 
From the cape of the earth. 


. This is our inherited work. 


We are dedicated. 


Mal Boyd, 18 
North Central H. $. 
Spokane, Washington 
Teacher, Mary McKenna 


The Desert 


The desert spreads 

Like a great hand 

Thrust up from the eastern sea, 

Straining to reach the mountains. 

Dusty fingers 

earch the canyons. 

Wiley Clements, 17 

Phillips High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Teacher, Alberta Grant 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


HAT must impress every student of American history 

is the firmness and continuity of America’s ideals and 

character. The material circumstances of the America 
of a century and a half ago were vastly different from those 
of today, but what we may call the moral circumstances 
were much the same What is, above all, interesting is the 
extent to which the founders of the Republic took for 
granted the splendid future of their nation and expressed 
the sense of mission and of responsibility. 

They identified their own objectives and ideals with 
those of all humanity, and they thought they were fight- 
ing the cause of humanity. The “self-evident” truths of the 
Declaration of Independence were not merely those that 
applied to the grievances of Americans against Britons; they 
applied to all mankind. That is one reason why the great 
Declaration came to have such profound influence in Eu- 
rope and South America. Jefferson’s First Inaugural de- 
scribed this nation as “the- world’s best hope.” 

From the very beginning, those who spoke for America 
thought they were speaking for all the peoples of the 
world, Those who fought for liberty thought they were fight- 
ing for the liberties of mankind. 

The sense of destiny and of a mission persisted all through 
the 19th century, Even when demagogues were talking big 
about raising the American flag in Montreal or Mexico City 
or the Isthmus of Panama, they added that the flag was 
but a symbol for liberty and democracy. No matter that 
war and conquest were not the way to liberate Mexico. The 
important thing is that no American statesman dared to 
ignore the moral aspects of expansion, dared put expansion 
merely on the level of territorial conquest. 

So, too, if we look at the two most characteristic state- 
ments of American foreign policy — the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Open Door. Both were, of course, designed to ad- 
vance American interests. But both were designed to do 
more than this. The Monroe Doctrine (however misused 
from time to time) was after al] a declaration of the respon- 
sibility of the United Stafes towards the nations of Latin 
America. The Open Door doctrine — however much con- 
cerned with American trade in the Far East — was after all 
a resounding defense of the integrity and sovereignty of 
China. In both the same pattern appears: the combination 
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of concern for strictly American interests with responsibility 
for the interests of people elsewhere in the world. 

With the advent of the United States to world power, 
in the 1890s, this note of responsibility became even 
stronger. Whatever historians may think of the necessity of 
the war with Spain, the fact is that the vast majority of 
Americans thought of that war as a crusade to free Cubans 
from Spanish oppression. The fact is, too — and it was one 
that astonished Old World diplomats — that the United 
States promised to give up Cuba and to give independence 
to the Filipinos — and lived up to the promise. 

Both of the world wars in which the United States was 
involved were wars for self-defense, but both of them also 
took on the characte: of crusades. Read Wilson’s speech 
calling for a declaration of war. What is stressed there is 
American responsibility for “the rights of nations great and 
small and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their 
way of life.” And it was Wilson who gave reality to the 
idea of a world organization of nations and wrote the 
Covenant of the League into the peace arrangements. 

During the next quarter century we evaded our historic 
responsibilities and took refuge in isolationism. We realize 
now how mistaken, and costly, that policy was. What is 
interesting is to see the way in which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
followed the pattern of Wilson — and of Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson for that matter, The Four Freedoms, the war speech 
of December 9, 1939, the various declarations of the vari- 
ous conferences, all confessed the responsibility of America 
to all humanity. 

However, we have to learn to understand other peoples 
and systems, we have to learn new techniques, we have to 
learn to combine action with talk. But we do not have to 
learn a new philosophy. The record is clear and the moral 
inescapable. As we are “the world’s best hope” we cannot 
escape the responsibility of fyfilling that hope. 
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The Plight of Our Schools 


as good a schooling as most people 

think they are? The Army’s answer 
was “no,” when it brought home the 
fact dramatically by rejecting half a 
million young men for military service 
because of lack of educational accom- 
plishments, or by forcing them to learn 
the necessary fundamentals within the 
Army. 

One of the great weaknesses of our 
schools is uneven opportunities. Chil- 
dren in the Southern states have the 
poorest educational opportunities of all 
American children. These states are 
poor and families living there are large. 
Consequently, less money can be spent 
on the education of each child. In 1939- 
1940, New York spent $157 per pupil 
while Mississippi spent $7.36. 

Some children are forced to quit 
school at an early age to help with the 
work at home. “To cease education at 
fourteen is as unnatural as to die at 
fourteen,” declares Richard Livingstone. 
He suggests that children who must 
quit school to work, spend part of the 
week at school and part of the week 
earning a living in some practical occu- 
pation. 

If equalized educational opportunity 
is wanted throughout the country, Fed- 
eral aid must be secured. The majority 
of the people favor Federal: aid if the 
States will have the final word in control 
of the schools. Conservatives are great- 
ly opposed to Federal aid because they 
fear Federal control—they point to 
Nazi Germany as evidence of what 
happens to schools under National con- 
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trol. Catholics are afraid parochial 
schools will suffer, and Congressmen 
suspect selfish motives in lobbyists. Op- 
ponents also feel that States with poor 
educational systems can really afford 
better schools — and would if the peo- 
ple demanded them, But the National 
Education Association has proved that 
States like Mississippi really lack finan- 
cial resources. 

Several suggestions have been made 
to keep the control of schools in the 
States’ hands even with Federal aid. 

1. The Federal Government could 
act only as a tax-collecting agency, dis- 
tributing funds to the State department 
of education. 

2. Congress would divide money 
from an emergency fund among States 
to provide suitable schools and raise 
substandard salaries. 

3. A fund would be set up to help 
equalize educational opportunities with- 
in the States. This would benefit the 
poorer States most. 


Teachers Must Earn a Living Wage 

Teachers are leaving their profession 
by the thousands and few students are 
taking up teaching as a career. Why? 
Because low pay and short-sighted re- 
strictions are driving them from our 
schools. 

Twenty-three per cent of our teach- 
ers receive less than $1,200 per year, 
and 3 per cent, less than $600. Teach- 
ers’ salaries rose five to eight per cent 
during the war, while living costs went 
up 20 per cent. But teachers don’t quit 
their work entirely because of salaries; 
few people quit a job they love for 
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money. They quit because of the 
standard a community sometimes sets 
upon their social life. Teachers can’t 
smoke, drink, swear, dance; they must 
be virtuous examples for their pupils. 
Women teachers are sometimes re- 
quired to sign contracts agreeing not to 
marry during the school year. 

If we expect to have good teachers 
in our schools, we should raise their 
salaries to compare with industry, and 
permit teachers to live their own lives. 

Educational background of our 
teachers is another weakness. During 
the war, when there was a shortage of 
teachers, many emergency teaching cer- 
tificates were issued. Most rural teach- 
ers had only a high school education, 
and many town teachers had less than 
two years of college. If the educational 
standards of the teachers are not 
raised, we can not expect better 
schools. 

Most teachers use the rural school as 
a stepping stone in their career. Few 
specialize in the teaching of farm chil- 
dren, As a result, rural children receive 
an education inferior to that of their 
city cousins. 

Is it fair to the Negro child, who is 
just as American as a white child, to be 
treated as so inferior that he receives 
an inadequate education? Race preju- 
dice sometimes shows up in schools. 
In the South, even separate schools are 
operated for white children to segregate 
them from Negroes. In nine Southern 
States, the amount spent for the educa- 
tion of these Negro children is 32 per 
cent of that spent for white children. 
A Negro teacher’s salary is one-half 
that paid to white teachers, and school 
equipment is far inferior. 

Classrooms are too large in most 
schools. Classes must be small enough 
so that a teacher knows each child as 
an individual. 

Schools generally lack modern mate- 
rials because they are dependent on 
textbooks and other equipment from 
private publishers. Publishers print old 
adapted books because larger profits 
can be made from materials that have 
gained acceptance. The school board 
has developed a complicated system, 
which new equipment must undergo 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Main Street, Johnstown, Pa., after 
the raging flood waters had receded. 


AY Slst, 1889, started out to 
be just another Friday to the 
people of Johnstown, Pa. The 

children were restless because it was 
raining again and they couldn’t go out- 
side to play, It had been raining for 
nearly a week and the cellars of John- 
town were filléd with water. But this 
occurrence was by no means uncom- 
mon. 

Little did the people of Johnstown 
realize* that the dam at the head of 
the valley, which protected them from 
the thundering waters of the South- 
Fork Lake, was being slowly battered 
to pieces by the raging water. In a few 
hours 5,000 people were to die in its 
seething maelstrom! 

The workmen at the dam, laboring 
frantically to avoid a catastrophe, saw 
that their labor was useless. They tele- 
graphed to Johnstown. The woman 
who received the message notified 
Daniel Peyton, who was to become the 
“hero of the Conemaugh.” Peyton rode 
through the streets of the town shout- 
ing. “The dam is about to burst! Flee 
to the hills!” The most tragic part of all 
was that the trusting people of Johns- 
town, having been fooled often before, 
refused to believe and scoffed at the 
warning. But Peyton weuld not give up 
and kept on riding through the town. 
He managed to persuade over a hun- 
dred people to go to higher ground, 
but as he completed his route, his ears 
were filled with a. thunderous roar. 
The waters were upon him! His horse, 
too exhausted to go any farther, 
stumbled, The waters claimed Daniel 
Peyton, 

The dam had broken! The raging 
torrent came down the valley in a 
great wave. There were no barriers, 
and the water sped onward until it 
came to a cliff, jutting outward into the 
valley. The water hit the precipice 
with a deafening roar and bounded 
back, only to go tearing angrier than 
ever on unsuspecting Johnstown. 

Swiftly and relentlessly the water 
advanced, wrecking a huge round- 
house and completely demolishing a 
viaduct in its wrath. It raged over the 
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The Johnstown Flood 


tiny communities in its way, taking 
lives and buildings. 

On swept the torrent, to strike at 
the Cambria Mills and wipe out half 
of the factory at a stroke. Next the 
fiendish waters — deciding that its vic- 
tims could swim too well — smashed 
the Gautier Mill, where the most im- 
portant product was iron wire. The 
people fighting for their lives found 
themselves wrapped in the treacherous 
wire. They died struggling to unwrap 
themselves from its coils. Undertakers, 
embalming the dead after the flood, 
found hundreds so tightly wound in 
the wire that they had to be buried 
with it around their bodies. 


Wave of Debris and Human Bodies 

Now the raging water was approach- 
ing Johnstown, Those on the outskirts 
of the town who first saw it could dis- 
cern no water, only a huge mountain 
of debris and human bodies moving 
swiftly down the valley. 

The flood was upon Johnstown! Men 
and women looked up and screamed 
with white lips, “The dam has broken!” 
But it was too late. The maniacal waters 
caught up whole families and tore them 
fram each other so that they could not 
even die together. Children were 
drowned with toys still clutched in 
their hands. A lone prisoner in the 
Johnstown jail died shrieking for 
someone to let him out. The agonized 
cries of humans blended with the 
grinding of the debris in a horrible 
chorus. 


The flood continued over the town 
until it came to the railroad bridge at 
the other end. There the huge mass of 
debris was thrown against the bridge 
with such force that it formed an im- 
pregnable dam. The flood, having no 
outlet, sprang back to Johnstown and 
created a gigantic, swirling whirlpool. 

Finally the pounding waves made a 
hole that was large enough for the 
water to escape. The flood in Johns- 
town began to steal silently away, as if 
ashamed of the havoc it had wrought. 

Now, another catastrophe hit the 
stricken city. Oil from wrecked box 
cars on the bridge was ignited by hot 
coals from overturned stoves. Thus the 
whole, enormous pile of debris and 
bodies was set afire. Not only that, but 
people who had been caught and 
pinned in the mass of wreckage were 
roasted alive! Their horrible shrieks 
could be heard all through the dread- 
ful night. 

When the flood was finally over, the 
people of Johnstown wandered through 
empty, rubbish filled streets as if 
drugged. Now came the sad task of 
identifying and burying the dead. 
Morgues were set up in each ward. 
Caskets were laid in neat rows with 
their lids open, in sheds and all along 
the streets, so that their contents could 
be identified. Most heart-rending of all 
the scenes that followed, was the com- 
mon sight of tiny children wandering 
up and down the rows of coffins crying 
for “Mama!” 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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summer. While school is recessed and you are boating 

and swimming and fishing, world statesmen will be 
busier than ever. In many respects, this will be a decisive 
summer — the first summer of peace in seven years. History 
will be made in the coming months in Paris and in Moscow, 
in Washington and in Loridon, in India and Indonesia, in 
Iran and Iraq—and in dozens of other places all over 
this war-weary globe where the common people are striv- 
ing for peace and prosperity, for food and for freedom. 

What’s ahead this summer? What are—to use movie 
parlance — the “coming attractions”? This article is a sort 
of political travelogue through time (the next three months) 
and space (the world over). 


Issues Before Security Council 


First, the over-all, global picture. The United Nations 
Security Council will, in all likelihood, hold its position 
on the front page of the world press. According to the Char- 
ter, it is to remain in “continuous session.” This does not 
bar, however, brief “vacations” by majority agreement. The 
irritating Iranian issue is, presently, sidetracked. But should 
the Russians fail to withdraw their troops from the country 
within a reasonable length of time, or should there be evi- 
dence that Iran has been transformed into a puppet Soviet 
satellite state, the issue may be raised again. 

Indirectly, the Iranian question (as are all the other 
questions on the agenda of the Security Council) is tied in 
with the success or failure of the current Big Four Con- 
ference in Paris. The U. N. Council tends always to reflect 
the existing strains and stresses in the relations among the 
Big Powers. Thus, if the Western Allies and Russia reach 
general agreement in Paris, one may be sure that no “em- 
barrassing” subjects will be brought up at the Security 
Council. 

A second item of “unfinished business” on the Coiuncil’s 
agenda is Spain. The basic issue is whether the United 
Nations should sever diplomatic relations with Generalis- 
simo Franco’s regime. At the moment, a Security Council 
subcommittee of five members is investigating the Franco 
regime. It is instructed to report by May 31 whether the 
Franco government is a threat to world peace. 

Other issues may come up when the U. N. General As- 
sembly meets for the first time. on American soil Sep- 
tember 3. The crucial atomic bomb question still, literally, 
hangs fire, It has been four months since the General As- 
sembly in London voted to set up an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to “inquire into all phases of the problem.” If the 
Commission should present its recommendations this sum- 
mer, we would have the biggest news story of the year. 

Overshadowing all topics is the humane and urgent 
problem of feeding the starving millions in Europe and 
Asia this summer. This is the task of UNRRA. 

On the cultural front is the UNESCO (United Nations 
Education and Cultural Organization), which is scheduled 
to hold a general conference in November. The parent or- 
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ganization of all these international agencies — the all-im- 
portant Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
— will meet in New York on May 25. 

Now let us proceed from the general to the more specific. 
In Latin America, the important forthcoming event is the 
Presidential election in Mexico, scheduled July 7. The lead- 
ing candidates are Miguel Aleman and Ezequiel Padilla. 
Most observers believe that Aleman, who is backed by the 
present administration in Mexico, will win. Whatever the 
outcome, continued friendly relations with the United States 
are assured, 

The other Western Hemisphere problem — Argentina — 


_ seems to have taken a back seat. Now that Peron has been 


elected President of the country, the tendency among her 
neighbors seems to be to make the best of the bargain. 
Argentine cooperation is needed in feeding the famished 
peoples of Europe and Asia. Consequently, if Peron behaves, 
his past sins, though unforgotten, niay be forgiven. 

The Pan-American Peace and Security Conference, which 
was delayed because of Argentina, will be held in Rio de 
Janeiro on September 7. 

The next hurried stop in our travelogue is Europe. Here 
the thing to watch for is the outcome of the Big Four 
Conference. Never before have so many depended on the 
decisions of so few. One cannot over-emphasize the im- 
portance of this meeting. If it succeeds, then everything 
succeeds — the U. N., the 21-nation peace conference, the 
various economic treaties, the hope for a united war-less 
world, But if it fails, it may mean the ultimate division 
of the world into two hostile spheres: one dominated by 
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Russia and the other by the Western demooracies, And 
this, in turn, may lead to new economic and _ political 
rivalries. 

The Big Four Conference, it will be recalled, is to deal 
only with the peace treaties for Italy, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Hungary and Finland. 

In the first few days, several important agreements were 
reached by the Foreign Ministers: (a) all fouf powers will 
participate in drafting all European peace treaties; (b) a 
committee of experts will determine the amount of repara- 
tions to be paid by Italy; (c) the Italian fleet will be dras- 
tically reduced; (d) ships taken from Italy will be appor- 
tioned among the Big Four, plus Greece and Yugoslavia. 


Elections Coming Up 


A series of national elections is scheduled to take place 
in Europe this summer. In Italy, the election on June 2 
will determine whether the country is to be a monarchy 
or a republic. The French election on June 6 will again be 
a three-cornered fight (among the Socialists, Communists 
and Popular Republicans) with the posibility of a come- 
back by de Gaulle. In Poland, the long over-due elections 
— if conducted democratically — may unseat the present pro- 
Soviet regime. But it’s doubtful whether the Russians would 
permit that. 

Then there is the thorny issue of Trieste. Russia seems to 
be backing Yugoslavia’s demand for this Italian port. Will 
Marshal Tito attempt to grab Trieste by force? Again, that’s 
hardly likely. 

Other trouble spots on the map of Europe are Greece 
and Turkey. In Greece, Premier Constantin Tsaldaris re- 
cently formed an all-Royalist Cabinet. He has postponed 
the first meeting of the newly-elected Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which was originally set for Apri] 29. And in Turkey, 
there is considerable concern over Russia’s demands for a 
military base on the Dardanelles and the cession of the 
border provinces of Kars and Ardahan. 

This brings us to the Middle East. Here the pivotal 
problem is Palestine. The tavelve members of the Anglo- 
American Inquiry Commission unanimously recommended 
the admission of 100,000 displaced European Jews to the 
Holy Land. But they could not agree on the political future 
of the country. Britain may surrender her mandate to the 
United Nations, and have them decide whether Paiestine 
is to become a Jewish state, an Arab state or a state 
eventually governed by both groups. . 

The rest of Asia is just a series of diplomatic headaches. 
Here are the problems and prospects, 

In India — The prospects brightened when both the Con- 
gress Party (representing the Hindus) and the Moslem 
League (representing the Mohammedans) finally accepted 
the British Cabinet Mission’s invitation to a round-table con- 
ference. If the two factions come to terms, India may gain 
sovereign status this summer. 

Indonesia — The Netherlands have already promised 
dominion status to this country, but the Indonesians are 
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holding out for complete independence. An early settle- 
ment is expected. On April 24, Premier Sjahrir of the un- 
recognized Indonesian Republic appealed to the British 
Army not to evacuate Java until the political situation was 
cleared. . 

China — Because of our declared Open Door policy, this 
country is our baby and our responsibility. The Russians, 
after looting Manchuria, are slowly pulling out. As they 
leave, the Chinese Communists enter. The short-lived truce 
between the government and the Communists has been 
broken, and large scale fighting is in progress in Manchuria. 
The only hope for the unification of the country lies in suc- 
cessful mediation by Gen, George C. Marshall. 

Japan — The recently elected Diet (Parliament) is meet- 
ing this month. In addition to voting on the new demo- 
cratic constitution, the deputies will have to tackle the 
difficult problems of food, unemployment and reconstruc- 
tion. 

Korea — The joint Russian-American Commission is work- 
ing out methods of unifying the country and of establish- 
ing a provisional democratic regime. 

The brightest spot on the horizon of Asia is the Philip- 
pines. On July 4, this former American dependency will 
become an independent republic. President Truman may 
attend the ceremonies. 

These, then, are the headlines to watch for this sum- 
mer — the highlights and close-ups in the unfolding drama 
of a world in search of peace. Meanwhile, a happy and 
pleasant vacation to you. See you in September. 
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N the summer, young (and old and middle-aged) Con- 
! gressmen’s fancies will strongly turn to thoughts of 
electioneering. November, 1946, will be a decisive 
period in the political careers of many of them. The Amer- 
ican people will cast their votes for 35 Senators and 435 
Representatives, as well as for 34 Governors. 

Congressmen from both parties are trying to speed up 
their legislative work. They are anxious to leave Washington 
not later than July 15 for an extended vacation. But it will 
not be a restful vacation. They plan to return to their home 
states for the wearing task of campaigning. 

This first peacetime election will be an important one. 
It will decide whether the Democratic party, in unques- 
tioned power for 14 years, still has the backing of the ma- 
jority of the American people. Republican leaders are con- 
fident they can capture control of Congress this year. And 
each side is aware that all through American history, the 
party that has won a majority of Congressional seats in an 
“off-year” election, has won the presidency two years later. 

What are the chief issues on which the elections wiil be 
decided? First of all, voters will look at the state of the 
nation. They will weigh the volume of business activity 
and of unemployment, the level of wages and prices, the 
supplies of goods, clothes, houses, and automobiles. 

The people will ask: Could the “outs” (Republicans) 
have done a better job with reconversion problems than the 

(Democrats)? Or have the “ins” handled postwar 
questions as well as could be expected in these times? 

Then they will lock at the voting records of their own 
Congressmen who are up for re-election. “I voted for this 
man before because I thought he would truly represent 


my viewpoint. Have his actions in the past two years been 
in my interest, and for the best interests of the whole na- 
tion?” voters will ask. 


Here Is the Record 


Let’s take a look at the record ourselves. We see that 
the past year has been one of constant tussles and skir- 
mishes between President. Truman and Congress. So far, 
Congress has chalked up the most points. Of the more 
than 25 major proposals made by the President, only 10 
have been approved — and half of those 10 were revised 
to include provisions which Mr. Truman opposed. Before 
the summer recess, action may be taken on five or six 
more proposals, but none is having smooth sailing. 

The five bills that were passed as requested by the Presi- 
dent dealt mainly with our foreign policy. Congress voted 
for American participation in the United Nations, and in 
the international financial] organizations set up in the Bret- 
ton Woods proposals. It appropriated the American share 
of funds for the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) — after a long delay, it is true. 
A bill was passed setting up a forfaula for the sale of our 
surplus merchant ships. In accordance with the President's 
request, the disposal of surplus property was switched from 
a three-man board to a one-man administrator. 

When it came to the measure which the Administration 
proposed under the title of a “full employment” bill, Con- 
gress had ideas of its own. The measure it passed after 
months of discussion aimed at “maximum” rather than “full” 
employment. It eliminated most of the specific machinery 
which the Administration had planned to use. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


When the President asked for a year’s extension of the 
War Powers Act (which covers rationing, allocation of 
scarce materials), Congress voted a six months’ extension 
to June 30, 1946. When Mr. Truman asked that taxes not 
be lowered beyond a certain point, Congress voted greater 
reductions, 

Similar sharp revisions seem to be in store for those 
legislative proposals of the President now on the fire. The 
Senate is still debating whether to continue the Office of 
Price Administration for a year beyond June 30, as the 
Administration has requested. Senators have been flooded 
with letters and telegrams urging them not to be as drastic 
as the House in curtailing OPA activities. Just before their 
Easter recess, members of the House voted to extend the 
Price Control Act, but they attached nine amendments 
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which would sharply limit the scope of OPA’s activities. 

According to the Administration, these amendments 
actually “kill” the OPA. White House forces maintain that 
removal of price controls will cause run-away inflation. 

Even most of the opponents of OPA agree with President 
Truman that “inflation is our greatest immediate domestic 
problem.” The increases under the new wage-price formula 
since the settlement of the steel strike have made people 
more aware of spiraling living costs. 

Production figures have hit a new peace-time high, but 
shortages of consumers’ goods are still giving prices a 
strong upward shove. The only way to get more goods on 
the market, argue the National Association of Manufacturers 
and other business groups, is to end price control. They 
maintain that the increased supply will keep prices at a 
safe level. 

As this was written, the fate of the draft as well as of 
OPA depended on Senate action, The Army has stated that 
an extension of the Selective Service Act for a year beyond 
its May 15 expiration date is essential. 

Nevertheless, the House members — possibly influenced 
by the thought that millions of voters have sons of draft 
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age — extended the Act for only nine months, and attached 
two crippling amendments. They suspended al] inductions 
until October 15, and exempted fathers and 18- and 19-year- 
olds entirely. It was expected that the Senate, where only 
one-third of the members are up for re-election, would 
fight to give the Army something closer to its request. 

Another important bill awaiting Congressional action is 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, framed by Senator Brien 
McMahon’s Special Committee on Atomic Energy. It places 
control of atomic energy activities in the hands of a five- 
man civilian commission. A military committee, appointed 
by the Secretaries of War and Navy, will advise the com- 
mission on national defense problems. This question of 
civilian versus military control will be the main issue when 
control of atomic energy is debated in Congress. 

Administration leaders in Congress are also trying to push 
through a vote on the proposed $3,750,000,000 loan to 
Great Britain. There was a possibility that opponents of the 
measure would succeed in preventing a Senate vote on the 
bill. It also appeared likely that the bill to merge the armed 
services would fail to come to a vote this session. 

When it came to providing living quarters for millions 
of veterans and other homeless families, the Senate has been 
quicker to act than the House. Both bodies passed the 
emergency housing bill to provide 2,700,000 homes for 
veterans in 1946 and 1947. But the Senate has also passed 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, which calls for the con- 
struction of 1,000,000 homes a year for the next ten years. 

Even the emergency program cannot go into effect, how- 
ever, until a Senate-House conference committee irons out 
a substantial wrinkle. The House voted down -— but the 
Senate approved —a $600,000,000 subsidy provision in 
the bill. It would be used for payments to manufacturers 
of scarce building materials to encourage them to produce 
more. 


The Voters Will Decide the Issue 


It is unlikely that the closing days of the 79th Congress 
will include any action at all on the following list of Ad- 
ministration proposals: universal military training, new 
order of succession to the presidency; higher minimum 
wages; a permanent Fair Employment Practices Committee; 
compulsory health insurance; widened social security; in- 
creased unemployment benefits; fact-finding boards to in- 
vestigate labor disputes. 

When he outlined his program, President Truman said: 
“Nineteen forty-six is our year of decision. This year we 
lay the foundation of our economic structure which will 
have to iast for generations.” 

The foundation which the President designed has not 
been laid by Congress. Many Democrats and a small group 
of Republicans have tought for it, it is true. But a coalition 
of most Northern Republicans and Southern Democrats has 
succeeded in cutting away that foundation. These men 
maintain that the people do not agree with the Truman 
program - that the people desire to abolish all wartime 
controls now, that they wish less Government interference 
with their business and habits of living in general. 

How do the people themselves feel about these issues? 
We should know the answer in November —when the 
American people look at the record, and then cast their 


ballots. 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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Plight of Our Schools 
(Concluded from page 18) 


before it can be accepted. Some people 
feel that effective modern materials 
will not be secured unless the State pro- 
vides them on a non-profit basis. 

To promote a lasting peace, we must 
conquer our problems of human rela- 
tions and learn to appreciate world 
culture. Many schools are failing in this 
— their chief task in a democratic na- 
tion. Democratic education must also 
concentrate upon character and self- 
perfection. 

Children should be taught how to 
face the real problems they will meet 
after finishing school. 

Schools are already beginning to re- 
alize the value of motion pictures to 
supplement textbooks. Films serve as 
awakeners of interest; they can drive 
home a point that is unimpressive when 
seen in print. 

Radio has also found a place in the 
classroom. Teachers should stress the 
importance of listening to good radio 
programs. A ecent survey showed that 
of the favorite radio programs of Amer- 
ican school children, “Superman” and 
“Dick Tracy” headed the list, while 
“March of Time” was 32nd, “Lowell 
Thomas,” 33rd, and “Town Meeting of 
the Air” and “School of the Air” tied 
for 84th place. It is the school’s respon- 
sibility to see that a student’s leisure 
time is well spent. 

While parents and educators are de- 
manding better education, tax-payers 
are urging a cut in the amount of money 
spent on schools. They feel that by pur- 
chasing supplies cooperatively, reorgan- 
izing districts, revising the curriculum, 
increasing the size of unnecessarily 
small classes and modernizing budget- 
ing and accounting, the costs of operat- 
ing a school could be reduced. It will 
be only through the cooperation of 
everyone, that better schools will be ob- 
tained. 


The Johnstown Flood 
(Concluded from page 19) 


For three days after the flood, each 
new hour brought another horrible, re- 
volting tale of outrageous corpse-rob- 
bing crimes, In the evening of the third 
day, a group of farmers saw a stealthy 
band of Hungarians. They became sus- 
picious of their motives. Following 
them they saw one of the band, hav- 
ing tried vainly to remove the rings 
from the stiff, mangled body of a 
woman, cut off her fingers with the 
jewelry. Enraged, the farmers threw 
the man into the river to drown, 

Still another account was given by 
a doctor, While on the crest of a wave, 
he held up his hands and shouted to a 
man on a rooftop to save him. The 
man reached down, removed the doc- 
tor’s ring, and let him float away. 

Pittsburgh was the first city to come 
to the aid of Johnstown. On the morn- 
ing after the flood a railroad engineer 
brought a report of the terrible plight 
of the city. A meeting was called at 
once in the Pittsburgh Old City Hall. 
There the situation was discussed. The 
discussion was followed by one of the 
wildest scenes in the city’s history. 
Men fought to present their checks. A 
messenger went out to tell the people, 
who as soon as they heard, came run- 
ning to give money. When order had 
been restored it was found that in fifty 
minutes over 48,000 dollars had been 
contributed. 

Merchants offered merchandise, citi- 
zens offered to serve on relief commit- 
tees, and ministers and undertakers 
offered their services. A relief commit- 
tee was organized which at once set to 
work. It cleaned up the city, fed, 
clothed, and comforted the victims. 

So out of. the terrible disaster, which 
was the Johnstown Flood, came a ray 
of light that was the hope of a brave 
people turning, in faith, to the rebuild- 
ing of their lives. 





Judges in the Social Studies Division 


(Current Events and Historical Article Awards) 





Henry S. Commager 





Frank Kingdon 








Howard E. Wilson 





Historical Article 
Awards 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
MARY ELLEN BERNESKI, 14, Latrobe (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Gladys C. Gilbert. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
BETTY LA MAR, 16, Rock Springs (Wyo.) $r. 
H. $. Teacher, Catherine C. Robertson. 


THIRD PRIZE: 10 
ISAAC E. McDOUGAILL, JR., 16, Pocatello 
(Idaho) H. $. Teacher, Madeline Thompson. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Dan Nesbett, 16, Horace Greeley H. S., Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson. 

Joyce C. Ingham, 15, Selinsgrove (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Eva Herman. 

Adelaide A. Brothers, Columbia H. S., Maple- 
wood, N. J. Teacher, Marjorie Nichols. 

Patricia Smith, 18, Corvallis (Ore.) H. §&. 
Teacher, Ethel M. Ranney. 

Evelyn Dezynski, 17, Lourdes H. S., Chicago, 
ill. Teacher, Sister Mary Victorian. 

Patricia McDonough, 16, Lourdes H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, Sister Mary Victorian. 
“ Geraldine M. Jaros, 15, Lourdes H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, Sister Mary Victorian. 

Joan Mielinis, 16, Lourdes H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Sister Mary Victorian. 

Howard Cadmus, 17, Montclair (N. J.) H. $. 

Patricia Raymond, 18, Rapid City (S. D.) H. S. 
Teacher, Katherine Moses. 


Current Events Awards 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
ILA JAMES, 17, Cresco (lowa) H. S$. Teacher, 
Dorothy Banker. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
WILLIAM M. BLAKESLEE, 17, John Marshall 
H. $., Richmond, Va. Teacher, Charles Anthony. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
JANE CUMMING, 16, Montclair (N. J.) H. $. 
Teacher, Lila V. North. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Lillie Stanley, 17, Santa Ana (Calif.) Sr. H. §. 
Teacher, Lota E. Blythe. 

Isabel Tryon, 16, West H. §., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Bernadette Jamrowski, 18, Lourdes H. §., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, Sister Mary Victorian. 

Ann Paton, 17, Shenango H. S., New Castle, 
Pa. Teacher, Margaret Cowmeadow. 

la Verne Koehler, 15, Lourdes H. S., Chicago, 
ill. Teacher, Sister Mary Victorian. 

Clarence Neth, Jr., 16, Connellsville (Pa.) 
H. $. Teacher, Elvada Marshall. 

Albert R. Vogeler, 15, Weequahic H. §&., 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, Dr. William Lewin. 

Adele Kissinger, 16, Point Loma H. $. San 
Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. Bess Clark. 

James R. Cogwin, 17, West H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Joseph Bergen, 16, Belleville (N. J.) H. S. 

Betty Lou Crozier, 17, Sacred Heart H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sister Mary Zoe. 

Marilyn L. Johnson, 17, West Sr. H. $., Rock- 
ford, lll. Teacher, Lois Dilley. 








You see your subject in full picture size— 
sharp and clear—in the hooded view-finder. 
You get 15s” square pictures, readily en- 
larged. Shocts 12 without reloading. 
Brownie Reflex, one of many cameras in 
the Kodak line, costs less than you think. 
See your dealer. 


Snapshots are always fun to make... 
fun to see... fun to share 


Fun is fun all over again when your friends see 
themselves in snapshots. They're glad you wanted 
their picture. Snapshots make close friends closer. 
Yes, you can count on a thrill every time you show 
your snapshots. 

And picture-making is so easy. You simply frame 
your picture and “click.” Be sure you keep your 
Brownie handy—always loaded with Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film. Verichrome takes the guesswork out 


of picture-making. You press the button—it does the 


rest ... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 





Weve come a long way 


since the “Highball” 


The first railway signals ever to be established on an 
American railroad were installed in the early 1830's on 
the old New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad, long a 
part of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


Until then, a locomotive engineer had only a time card 
to guide him—there were no signals, no telegraph, no 
communication between stations, no way to transmit 
orders to a train. 


But the spirit of railroad progress soon corrected that! 


At stations along the line, poles were erected with 
crossbars projecting over the track—to which were 
attached pulleys and ropes. 


As a train = so in the distance, the station agent 
ran up a big ball—much as you would hoist a flag. 


White ball run clear to the crossbar meant “‘clear track.” 
Black ball, run half-way up, meant “stop !”’ 


Thus was born a phrase famous in railroading even in 
this day . . . “highball””—or clear track ahead. 


In rapid succession over the years followed a host of 
improvements in the science of railway signaling— 
many of them pioneered by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The semaphore . . . the block signal system, inaugu- 
rated first on the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1863... 
interlocking switches . . . automatic block signals. . . 
centralized train control .. . position lights . . . cab signals 
... and many others, the latest being the train telephone. 


Now what have these forward steps meant to the 
American people? The safest travel developed by man! 


Today, as the Pennsylvania Railroad begins a second 
century of transportation progress, its research and en- 
gineering staffs strive to adapt the latest discoveries in 
electronics and other fields to its signal and communi- 
cations system, and thereby give passengers and ship- 
pers even better, safer service. 


CAB SIGNALS automatically reproduce 
the wayside signals —a great aid to the 
engineer on stormy, foggy nights. 


AUTOMATIC POSITION LIGHT SIGNALS on 
crosstrack bridges tell Pennsylvania Rail- 
road engineers the exact state of every track. 


THE TRAIN TELEPHONE. Latest advance in a long list of Pennsylvania Railroad achieve- 
ments, the train telephone enables an engineer to talk to another train, a wayside 
station or a conductor back in a freight caboose —all while his train is pushing on. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 
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Young 


Composers 


Take a Bow: 


E three judges huddled over an 

} upright piano in the music edu- 

cation department offices of New 
York University fronting on Washington 
Square. Every few minutes the elevator 
operator appeared in the doorway wear- 
ing a pained expression. Sounds from 
the piano did not cause his distress. 
“We have to close this building,” he pa- 
tiently explained. But the judges in- 
sisted on more time. They had begun 
their work earlier in the day and now 
it was dinnertime. 

At the piano sat Norman Lloyd, di- 
rector of music at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege and soon to become administrative 
director of New York’s Juilliard School 
of Music. Looking over his shoulders 
were Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor 
of the Rochester Civic Orchestra and 
in recent summers National High School 


Orchestra conductor, and Dr Howard A. 


Murphy, Music Department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Each had previously examined piles 
of entries in one or two classifications. 
They had considered the recommenda- 
tions of New York University graduate 
music students who had reviewed the 
entries. Now they came to the final 
judging. 

Despite the pained elevator operator, 
the judges also wished for more music 
manuscripts. They searched for fresh- 
ness in musical ideas. They found music 
“good only for the first eight bars.” 
They found many compositions with 
too many musical ideas. They found 
many instances of mastery of musical 
language falling short of creative ability. 
They agreed that if American high 
schools could find more time to teach 
harmony and composition more awards 
could be given. The talent is there. 

Creative musical expression is grow- 
ing slowly but steadily in America. To 
encourage this growth Scholastic Maga- 
zines and the Music Educators National 
Conference have joined forces in the 
Creative Music Awards, now in their 


ninth year.. Scholastic thanks MENC 
officers and especially Mrs. Bertha 
Bailey of New York University who for 
many years has helped to guide the 
Music Awards. Also encouraging young 
composers is the A. J. Conn, Ltd., Elk- 
hart, Ind., sponsor of two of the six 
classifications. 

Many of the 1946 Music Award com- 
positions will be given performances 
this summer at the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich. Plans are also 
on foot to reproduce a number of the 
outstanding compositions. 

You can expect to hear more from 
young composers who received the fol- 
lowing awards and also from others 
whose work does not yet attain a qual- 
ity which the judges believe warranted 
awards, 


Music Awards Winners 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with origi- 
nal accompaniment. 

First Prize, $35: Jerry Neff, 16, Baldwin H. S., 
Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, Mr. G. H. Woods. 

Honorable Mention, $5: Peter Fetler, 16, 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. Teacher, Miss Ruby 
Shaw. 

Honorable Mention, $5: Jerry Neff, 16, Bald- 
win H. S., Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, Mr. G. H. 
Woods. 

Honorable Mention, $5: Mary Louise Palmer, 
18, Germantown H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Eleanor Golden. 

2. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic move- 
ment. 

First Prize, $35: Jerry Neff, 16, Baldwin H. S., 
Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, Mr. G. H. Woods. 

Second Prize, $20: Roger Hannay, 15, Scho- 
harie (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. Wood. 

Third Prize, $10: Richard Banks, 16, West 
Palm Beach (Fla.) H. §. Teacher, Mrs. Isabelle 
Edgar. 

Honorable Mention, $5: Duane Hampton, 18, 
Shasta Union H. S., Redding, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. 
Helen H. Jones. 

3. Composition for any solo instrument with 
piano accompaniment. A. J. Conn, Ltd., sponsor. 





First Prize, $35: Diane Morgan, 16, Evanston 
(U1.) Twp. H. S. Teacher, Ruby Shaw. 

Honorable Mention, $5: Phyllis Wyman, 17, 
Arlington (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Wardell. 

4. Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment. 

First Prize, $35: Diane Morgan, 16, Evanston 
(111.) Twp. H. S. Tegcher, Ruby Shaw. 

Honorable Mention, $5: Mary Louise Palmer, 
18, Germantown H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Eleanor Golden. 

5. Part-song for quartet or chorys of mixed 
voices without piano accompaniment. 

First Prize, $35: Peter Michaels, 16, South- 
west H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Robert 
Milton. 

6. Composition for not more than six instru- 
ments. A. J. Conn, Ltd., sponsor. 

No First Prize 

Second Prize, $20: Tenney Johnson, 15, 
Evanston (ill.) Twp. H. S. Teacher, Ruby Shaw. 

Honorable Mention, $5: Donald Howard Katz, 
High School of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Verna Brown. 

Honorable Mention, $5: James Yannatos, 17, 
High School of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Weber. 

Honorable Mention, $5: Eliot Greenberg, 15, 
High School of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, R. Dolgor. 





Diane Morgan, 16, 
receives first prizes for 
her song “Prayer 
Thought” with words 
from the Presbyterian 
Hymnal and a compo- 
sition for cello with 
piano accompaniment. 
Miss Morgan has bene- 
fited by the attention 
given to music compo- 
sition instruction in 
Evanston High School, Evanston, Ill., and also 
by work with composer Gardner Reed. Jerry 
Neff, 16, junior in Baldwin High School, Birming- 
ham, Mich., won especial commendation from 
the judges. They gave first place awards to his 
piano solo, “A Little Idiotic Dance” and a song, 
“Whitelight,” based on a fragment from Carl 
Sandburg’s “Chicago Poems.” 
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Art Awortls for 1946 


U.S. Time, one of the leading manufacturers of 
watches and clocks, sponsors these annual 
Ingersoll awards to encourage artistic develop- 
ment among high school students—and the 
100,000 entries which came through proved that 
young Americans are liberally endowed with 
creative talent. Entries came from 44 states in 
the union, from Hawaii, from Canada and the 
District of Columbia: Picking the 61 winners 


was no easy task for the committee of judges. 

Twelve of the prize-winning entries will be 
reproduced in full color on 300,000 big calendars 
for national distribution to junior and senior 
schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs. Ingersoll 
calendars are treasured by recipients, are often 
cut apart so that the individual paintings may 
be framed. 


Why Don’t You Plan Right Now To Enter Next Year’s Competition? 


Watch the press for announcement—some time early next Fall—containing rules 












and other details. It’s something to work for—it’s something very special to win! 


HELEN GILMAN 


age 18. Her entry, “Eleanor,” is a water color done 


unconventionally on a sheet of newspaper. “Eleanor” 
is the portrait of one of Helen’s classmates and won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards, Helen was 
graduated in February, 1946, from Washington Irving 
High School in New York and is now studying at the 
Art Students League in New York. She hopes some 
day to be a fashion illustrator. 
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These are only four of the winners of Ingersoll’s annual art competition for junior 
and senior high school students. These winners and ten others were awarded 
prizes of $100 each. In addition, 47 students—from 44 states, Hawaii, Canada and 


the District of Columbia—received honorable mention and awards of $25 each. 


CHARLES CHAPPELL, age 16, of Chicago, Illinois, won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this still-life 
in tempera. Charles’ scholastic work at Harper High 
School shows superior quality, too, and he is also inter- 
ested in music. At present Charles is working with 
Dudley Crafts Watson at the Chicago Art Institute, 
< 


ED MILOTA.Vage 17, of Cleveland, Ohio, won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this 

* study in water color-tempera. Ed will be grad- 
uated in June, 1946, from East Technical High 
School where he has been a member of the 
Varsity Track Team, member of the band and 
orchestra, and assistant in the book shop. Last 
year Ed received a scholarship from the Cleves 
land School of Art, 





Gum 
LENNART ANDERSON, age 17, of Detroit, Michigan, 
won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this 
water color. Lennart is a student at Cass Technical High 
School where he is on the baseball and skating teams, 
g-ennart has already had a one-man show at the Detroit 
Artists Market and has sold several of his sketches, 
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Above: SECOND PRIZE, $20, Linoleum Print, Group Ill, by Ted Urban, 
‘ast Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Sponsored b, .. Howard Hunt Pen Co, 





Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, Fashion Illustration, Group Il, 
by Norma Slonimsky, Girls’ Com. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Below: THIRD PRIZE, $10, Hand- 
craft, Group 1, by Vera Parker, 
Longwood High School, Cleveland. 
Above: SECOND PRIZE, $15, General Design, Group Ill, by Arthur Lochte, 
uffalo (N. Y.) Technical H. $. Sponsored by Binney and Smith Company. 


Above: THIRD PRIZE, $15, Photography (daylight photograph), Group Il, by Murray Nobleman, 
‘chool of Industrial Art, New York, New York. Sponsored by Graflex, Inc. 





Above: THIRD PRIZE, $10, “Panel” Cartoon, by William Spunar, J. M. Coughlin High School, Wilkes 
Barre, Pennsylvania. Sponsored by the Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 


a 
SECOND PRIZE, $15, Handcraft, 
Group Ill, by John de Gregorio, 


Brooklyn H. S. for Specialty Trades, 
New York. 


Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, Costume Design, two-piece suit, Group Il, by 
Anne Allardice, Perry High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

SECOND PRIZE, $15, Colored Ink, Group II, by Sterling 

Curry; Allegheny H. S$.) Pittsburgh, Pa. (Higgins Ink Co., 

sponsor.) 
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They That Hunger 
(Continued) 


lot next door, and beyond them, the 
street, with busses and yellow trolleys 
rushing to the intersection. She won- 
dered about the people in the cars, 
where had they come from, and where 
were they going. 

Lucy finished the last of the lists on 
the table, and began to put the folded 
blanks into the envelopes. She jerked 
her thoughts back to the prayers. 
What was prayer? It wasn’t merely 
words, for Lucy said the words. When 
she had learned them, she had ceased 
even to listen. The prayers fit together 
like a record. She put.it on the phono- 
graph of her mind and just played it to 
God. 

Father Murphy came from the sac- 
risty, his long black cassock brushing 
the floor. “You don’t need to finish,” he 
said gently. “You have worked long 
enough.” 

“But I have nothing else to do to- 
day, Father,” Lucy explained. “I can 
stay until it’s finished.” 

Father Murphy smiled and turned to 
go. “Have you had any breakfast?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I’m not hungry,” Lucy answered 
hurriedly, 

Father laughed. “Have you had 
breakfast?” he repeated. 

Lucy shifted uneasily; in this case 
could she lie to a priest? “No, Father,” 
she said slowly, “but Mother will have 
something on the table for me when 
I get home.” Lucy always felt self- 
conscious when she talked to °Father. 
She was awed by his serene bearing, 
thick white hair, and especially by the 
symbols of his orders, like the pure 
white band under the mandarin-like 
collar of his robe. 

“It’s almost eleven o'clock; you 
shouldn’t go without eating that long,” 
Father said. “Coffee or cocoa?” 

Lucy gave up. “Cocoa, thank you, 
Father,” she said. 

Father swished softly out of the 
room and down the narrow, dark pas- 





sageway to the kitchen. Lucy pushed 
back from her card table and stood up. 
She stretched her shoulders to ease 
the aching hollow of her back. She 
filled the box with finished envelopes 
and exchanged it for one of the boxes 
on the folding chairs, Her shoulder bag 
slipped slightly as she brushed past it. 
Lucy pushed the round bulk firmly 
over a black-bound book beneath it. 
Making sure none of the book showed, 
she returned to the card table, and be- 
gan to fold blanks again. 

Slip, fold, crease. Lucy didn’t want 
to see that book. It was the “Imita- 
tion” by Saint Thomas 4 Kempis, sec- 
ond only to the New Testament, and 
full of .beautiful, wise words. Lucy 
didn’t read Kempis anymore, it panged 
her conscience. In Kempis it said, “My 
grace is precious . . . it will not be 
mingled with earthly things.” She 
could pray all right when she wanted 
something. She would press her face 
against the rain-splashed window of 
her bedroom, and plead, “O Lord, be 
with me” and “Saint Catherine, patton 
of women students, help me in the 
Spanish test.” 

But other times she sat on the floor 
beside her bed, rattling off the words 
like a school boy reciting “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” and all the time not 
thinking of the words at all, but watch- 
ing God’s million stars, pale-blue as a 
gas flame, or the sparkle of moonlight 
on her rosary. Even her prayers for 
people had become part of the record. 
“God, bless Mother and Father and 
those-who-die-in-war. . . .” There were 


three Masses on All Souls’ Day be- 
cause of war. 

A step squeaked on the wooden floor 
boards, and Lucy looked up to see 
Father Murphy coming toward her 
with a tray. She sprang up from the 
table and half-ran to meet him. 

“Thank you, Father,” she said grate- 
fully, taking the tray from him. The 
cocoa jiggled and some of it spilled 
over into the saucer, Lucy waited un- 
til Father Murphy had left the hall; 
then she cautiously made her way back 
to the table. She balanced the tray on 
the corner of the table and shoved the 
box and folded papers out of the way. 

Lucy sat for a while, looking at the 
smooth brown tray and_ flowered 
dishes. Father Murphy’s “cup of cocoa” 
consisted of a baked apple, glowing in 
pink syrup, a dish of cereal and 
pitcher of cream, toast slices with 
melted butter, and cocoa. Lucy picked 
up the cocoa and sniffed its steamy 
fragrance. The first taste of it burned 
her tongue. She began to eat slowly. 

Lucy blinked back the tears. She 
felt a piquant pain; Father Murphy 
shouldn’t wait on her. He was the 
priest, and God walked with him al- 
ways. He lived his life for his parish. 
He was the priest and shared their 
wants and cares, eterna] and temporal. 
A man died and was buried, and still 
the priest cared for him. Not just All 
Souls’ Day, but all days. In prayers and 
in Masses his thoughts were with the 
people. “Come to me you that hun- 
OM. 6s 

Lucy rubbed her eyelashes. It was 
silly to cry. She picked up the tray and 
carried it into the passage way, follow- 
ing the blithe sound of the canary. 

Lucy crossed the large kitchen and 
set the tray on the sink beside the 
housekeeper. October sunlight streamed 
through” the windows and lit every 
corner of the kitchen, the wooden 
floor, the lark cabinets, the gay spot 
of color in the curtains, 

“Thank you so much for the lovely 
breakfast,” Lucy began. She felt un- 
easy for lack of conversation. 





Barbara Methven (tied 
for First Prize) has al- 
ways lived in Mi ime- 
apolis. “As long as | 
tan remember,” she 
writes, “I! have intend- 
ed to be an artist. Dad 
is one. On Saturdays, 
during the summer, he 
would take an easel 
outside on the lawn, 
and all the neighbor 
kids would come up from the lake to watch him 
paint.” In college Barbara will concentrate upon 
art, writing, and child psychology. Seventeen 
bought one of her stories. 





Barbara Helt (Second 
Prize) writes in her bi- 
ography: “I was born 
in Brooklyn, June 11, 
1930, and have lived 
all my life only a pop- 
bottle’s throw from 
Ebbet’s Field. At pres- 
ent, my ambition is to 
go to college and take 
as many English and 
writing courses as ! 
can; and then become a playright. I study the 
piano, and enjoy spare-time music, tennis, 
painting, and reading. | like Maxwell Ander- 
son, rumbas, and horror movies.” 








Carol Reilley (3rd Prize) 
wrote her first story, 
“The Jungle Bird,” 
_ when she was 8. In 
grade school she “tast- 
ed a few tiny sips of 
fame” — notably first 
prize in an essay con- 
test — a pound of Wis- 
consin butter. Next-to- 
biggest thrill of her life 
: came when Carl Sand- 
burg reprinted a poem of hers in his column. 
Biggest thrill was when her family left Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, last fall and moved to Seattle, 
where the tall mountains are. 
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“You're quite welcome, dear,” the 
housekeeper smiled. She plunged her 
arms into the soapy water and began 
to wash the dishes. 

Lucy shifted from her right foot to 
her Jeft and then started across the 
kitchen floor. Father Murphy was 
standing near the door, beside the 
canary’s cage. “Remember,” he told 
her kindly, “stop when you want to. 
You have helped us very much.” 

Lucy slipped down the passageway 
and back to her card table. She felt 
warm inside, She reached under her 
bag and pulled out the black Kempis. 
Lucy avoided the chapter about grace 
and earthly things, and let the book 
open naturally, She placed it on the 
table beside her and read as she 
worked. Slip, fold, crease. She had only 
one more box to do, 


Tun bells began to chime for the 
noon Masses. Lucy could hear the 
steps of the girls from near-by stores 
and offices, as they climbed the stairs 
to the upper church. “Enlighten me, 
my Jesus, with the brightness of in- 
ternal light, and draw off all darkness 
from the swelling of my heart... .” 

Father Murphy paused on his way 
to the sacristy to prepare for Mass. 
“Thank you, my child, for helping me. 
I thought perhaps you might like to 
have this.” He placed a booklet on the 
table beside the Kempis. “I’m glad to see 
you reading that,” he said. 

Lucy put the finished envelopes in 
the box. She gathered up all the other 
boxes and lined them up in a neat 
row on the card table. She pulled on 
her coat and put her prayer book and 
Kempis into the round bag. On top of 
these she put the booklet Father Mur- 
phy had given her, Meditations of 
Saint Therese. Inside the cover were 
Father’s name and some notes he had 
made about the saint. She was the 
saint of little people; she was like all 
the rest of us. God made her well- 
known that ordinary men might learn 
how they must live. 

A bus came up just as Lucy reached 
the corner outside the church. She 
boarded it and went to a seat near the 
back on the sunny side. The bus was 
nearly empty. Lucy settled herself com- 
fortably and took out her book. 


A nurse came’in one night and| @& 


found the suffering saint awake. “I 
cannot sleep,” Therese said. “So I am 
praying to God.” 

“Oh,” said the nurse. “And what do 
you say to Him?” 

“Say? I don’t say anythMg. I love 
Him.” 

Lucy closed the book and put it in 
her purse with the Kempis. All the way 
home she watched the ° cloud-flecked 
madonna-blue sky, and prayed to God. 








“Paper is Part of the Picture” 





in these prize winning 





drawings on 


STRATHMORE 


There is ample evidence of professional ability in these prize win- 
ning works of a new crop of talented young American artists. Their 
drawings show skill in the selection of subject... understanding of 
design and composition... knowledge of the medium employed. 
Strathmore congratulates the winners for the competent way in which 
they have handlea their work. 


These young artists, like so many leading artists in the professional 
and fine arts field, have shown the greatest care in choosing materials 
for their projects. Naturally, they have chosen to work on Strathmore 
papers, knowing that the quality of these papers is reflected in each 
line, each brush stroke. 


Perhaps you, too, can realize your fullest possibilities by using 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. Free sample book on request. 








STRATHMORE 


edilist Papers 
and Loards 


Strathmore Paper Company, 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PAPER Is PART OF THE PICTURE 
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ERNESTINE TAGGARD 
MEMORIAL PRIZE 


The Ernestine Taggard 
Memorial Prize of $100 
has been awarded this 
year to Jennifer Stev- 
ens, of Mackenzie High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 
Miss Taggard, late Lit- 
erary Editor of Scho- 
lastic whose memory 
the prize honors, would 
have been pleased at 
Jennifer's rather star- 
tling record. This is the 
third time that she has entered and won a 
high award. But this year she walks away with 
the show — first prize in Poetry, a tie for first 
prize in Short Story, first prize in Literary Ar- 
ticle, first prize in Book Review, and a fourth 
prize in Essay. Each of these prizes was 
awarded by an independent board of judges 
from among the anonymous twenty finalists 
submitted to them, so that our editors had 
nothing to do with the final choices. 

Speaking for herself, Jennifer says: “A few 
days before | received word that | was among 
this year’s Scholastic winners, | sold my first 
story to the magazine Tomorrow. This, plus hav- 
ing my prize-winning story for 1944 printed 
in Young Voices, and placing for the third year 
in the contest this spring, are my three big 
literary events. About myself, things are pretty 
much the same as last time except I’m sixteen 
now, graduate from Michigan’s largest high 
school this June, and plan to enter the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the fall. Aside from this, 
I'm left-handed, unscholarly, live in a quiet part 
of a big industrial city . . . | have been crazy 
about sailing ever since | fell off our boat at 
six and swallowed a tadpole. | write every day 
and plan to make it a lifetime habit. My mother 
and father gave me a typewriter when | was 
nine, and have been my best critics. | was for- 
turate in having interested and helpful teach- 
ers, and have received incredible assistance 
from Nolan Miller, author of the new novel A 
Moth of Time, now at Antioch College in Ohio.” 





JENNIFER STEVENS 








Short Story Awards 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 

BARBARA METHVEN, 16, West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 
Barbara tied with 

JENNIFER STEVENS, 16, Mackenzie High 
School, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Nolan Miller. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 

BARBARA HEFT, 16, Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Teacher, Mrs. E. Risikoff. 
THIRD PRIZE: $15 


CAROL REILLY, 16, Garfield H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Mary Ethel Dixon. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Spencer B. Beach, 16, Evanston (Ill.) Township 
H. S. Teacher, Mary L. Taft. 

Marilyn Carbon, 17, Lincoln H. S., Manitowoe, 
Wis. Teacher, J. M. V. Stevenson. 

David Bellin, 16, Bronx H. S. of Science, New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Rachel Povereny. 

Charlotte Adler, Benton Harbor (Mich.) H. S. 
Teacher, Edith Hogue Kendall. 

L. M. Boyd, 18, North Central H. S., Spokane, 
Wash. Teacher, Mary McKenna. 

Ralph Hauser, 16, Wauwatosa (Wis.) H. S$. 
Teacher, $. Katherine Lehmann. 

Raymond Boyle, 20, Vancouver (Wash.) H. S. 
Teacher, Helen Barber. 

Nancy Melver, 16, Horace Greeley H. S., Chap. 
paqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson. 

Phyllis Bicknell, 17, Meriden (Conn.) H. S. 
Teacher, Eleanor J. Gantley. 

Norman Schoening, 17, Washburn H. S&., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Ora C. McLaughlin. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Mary Larzo, 17, S. Philadelphia (Pa.) H. S. 
for Girls. Teacher, Ada Lefkowith. 

Gloria Mentrum Graves, 17, Milton (Mass.) 
H. S. Teacher, Meredith Reed. 

Walter Clemons, 16, Lamar H. S., Houston, 
Tex. Teacher, Margaret Buchanan. 

Rosalie Grayer, 16, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg. 

Virginia Lehr, 17, Newburgh (N.Y.) Free Aca- 
demy. Teacher, Margaret T. Macdonald. 

Gilbert Nolde, 15, Soldan H. S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Teacher, Helen C. Koch. 

Jascha Kessler, 16, Bronx H. §$. of Science, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Rachel Povereny. 

David E. Vanderburgh, 16, Roosevelt H. S., 
Honolulu, T. H. Teacher, Cleo A. Case. 

Norene Mary Thorson, 16, Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Central H. S. Teacher, Helen M. Foley. 

Carol Jean Vendell, 16, Ogden (Utah) H. S$. 
Teacher, W. R. Thornley. 


Poetry Awards 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 
JENNIFER STEVENS, 16, Mackenzie H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Nolan Miller. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
JOHN RAWLINGS, 17, Shortridge H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Florence Guild. 


THIRD PRIZE: $25 


JERE W. BRUNER, 18, Both H. S., Everett, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Evelyn Bruner. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Nathan Zitter, 17, Brooklyn Tech. H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Daniel Cahill. 

William Melvin, 16, Milton H. §., Milton, 
Mass. Teacher, Meredith Reed. 

Vera Halleman, 14, Wm. Wilson Jr. H. S., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Teacher, Eleanor H. Warner. 

Ester B. Friedman, 17, Washington Irving 
H.S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Ethel Stiles. 

Doris Elaine Pierson, 17, Perry H. S., Perry, 
lowa. Teacher, Emma Hepker. 

Robert Thom, 16, Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Minna Keyser. 

Corinne Benson, 17, Manval Arts H. S., Los 


Prize Winners in the Writing Division 


UNIV. OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOLARSHIP 


When Mal Boyd began 
sending poems to the 
Round Table last No- 
vember, Scholastic did 
not know that Mal’s 
earnest efforts would 
win him a scholarship. 
The University of Pitts- 
burgh, however, is set- 
ting up this spring a 
Major in Writing, as 
distinguished from a 
Major in English. The 
new writing department offers a four-year 
tuition scholarship for “the most promising 
senior discovered in Scholastic Writing Awards.” 
The University of Pittsburgh is the first college 
or university thus to reward creative writing 
in the | Scholasti tests. We are proud 
to recommend Mal for this scholarship. We 
feel that he will make the most of his op- 
portunity. Not only has he demonstrated his 
talents ir several divisions of the literary 
contest (2nd Prize Autobiographical Sketch, 
4th Prize Short Story, 4th Prize Poetry, Hon- 
erable Mention in the Column Classification 
of the Journalism Awards) but his work also 
displays a seri of purp beyond his 
years. 

Mal is 18, a student of Miss Mary McKenna 
at North Central High School in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Speaking for himself, Mal writes: 

“Seven years of working for my living (my 
mother died when | was eleven) have consoli- 
dated some of my thoughts and founded a defi- 
nite resolution to finish school. Money from 
dairy farms, harvest fields, hotels, railroad sur- 
vey crews, the United States Navy Yard at 
Bremerton, Washington, blister rust control 
camps, a Forestry Service fire-fighting lookout, 
and several other sources, has advanced me 
from a lowly eighth grader to the exalted posi- 
tios. of a high school senior. These seven years 
have also given me the opportunity to experi- 
ence what | write about—and what | shall go 
on writing about.” 

Our scholarship winner adds that he writes 
with three ideas in mind: 1. to put over a 
worthwhile thought, 2. to enkindle emotion, 
3. to attain beauty of expression. 
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MAL BOYD 











Angeles, Calif. Teacher, George Walterhouse. 

Mal Boyd, 18, North Central H. S., Spokane, 
Wash. Teacher, Mary McKenna. 

Mary Webber, 16, Lincoln (Nebraska) H. S. 
Teacher, Belle Farman. 

Shirley Meador, 17, Ludington (Mich.) H. S. 
Teacher, Catherine Utz. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Wiley Clements, 17, Phillips H. $., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Teacher, Alberta Grant. 

Patricia Zinn, 17, Warren G. Harding H. S., 
Warren, Ohio. Teacher, Ruth Partridge. 

Carol Reilly, 16, Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Mary Ethel Dixon. 
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Richard Davidson, 15, Waller H. $., Chicago, 
ill. Teacher, Stella Goldberg. 

Venetia Taft, 18, University H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, G. Robert Carlson. 

Thomas del Solar, 16, West H. S., Rochester, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. H. P. Smith. 

Myra Massin, 14, George Washington H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, May Moran. 

Herbert Cheyette, 17, Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa. Teacher, Lt. Whitney 


Wells. 


Joanne Taggart, 17, Senior H. S., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. Teacher, Edith Hogue Kendall. 

Betty Romanstine, 17, Dreher H. S., Colum- 
bia, So. Carolina. Teacher W. B. Duncan. 

Carol Jeannette Kuhn, 17, Wauwatosa H. S., 
Wauwatosa, Wis. Teacher, S. Katherine Leh- 


— na 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 

NORA VERONICA BARRY, 17, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher Sylvia M. 
Kurson. . 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
MARTIN COOPER, 18, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 

CONSTANCE JACKSON, 16, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. 
Kurson. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Audrey Hubbard, 16, Bloomfield (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Vesta M. Parsons. 

Morton Keller, 17, Forest Hills (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Edna V. Braucher. 

iucille Le Vine, 16, Oyster Bay (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, William N. Kasins. 

William James Klausner, 16, Newark (N. J.) 
Academy. Teacher, Christopher W. Martin. 

David Sutter, 17, Grosse Pointe (Mich.) H. S$. 
Teacher, Helen Mutton. ‘ 

Benjamin Bobrow, 17, Bronx H. S. of Science, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Rachel Povereny. 

Craig Arthur Smith, 18, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S. 
Teacher, Marjorie Stevenson. 

Lauretta Rhoda, 15, Fremont H. $., Oakland, 
Calif. Teacher, Mary Petty. 

Jennifer Stevens, 36, Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Nolan Miller. 

Wallace K. Seaton, 17, Princeton (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Edward K. Chace. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Nancy Merz, 16, Binghamton (N. Y.) Central 
H. S. Teacher, James P. Kavanagh. 

Lioyd A. Ferguson, 13, Sumner H. S., St. Louis, 
Mo. Teacher, Araminta M. Parker. 

Sarah W. Ufford, 17, Washington Irving H. S., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ethel A. Stiles. 

Milton Herndon, 16, Qpk Hill (W. Va.) H. S. 
Teacher, Zella Bishop. 

Harold Flickinger, 16, Wasatch Academy, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah. Teacher, Mabel M. Taggart. 

Connie Campbell, 16, West Seattle (Wash.) 
H. S. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Rataela Forster, 16, Central H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Lovise Wilson. 

Arden Ewalt, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S$. Teach- 
er, Edith Rogers. 

Ruth E. Braun, 16, Academy of Mt. St. Ursula, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mother Mary Boni- 
face. 

David Grier Kilpatrick, 17, Northeast H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Harry Snyderman. 
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RIGHT. ON the breakfast table 
waiting for you, of course! Wise 
mothers always put it there be- 
cause it’s such a good-tasting, 
nourishing, whole-wheat cereal! 
You never tire of it because you 
can eat it a dozen different ways 
—on a dozen different days! Be 
sure your family buys Nahisco 
Shredded Wheat -—the original 
Niagara Falls product. 














Right at the top! Because of their 
outstanding performance in Fin- 
ger Painting and General Design. 


FINGER PAINTING 
Classification "1B — Group | 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 


Craia Walt, 15, Ward Jr. H. S., 
University City, Mo. Teacher, 


Miss Breece. 

SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Paul Bailey, 14, Carr Jr. H. S., 
Orange, Texas. Teacher, Ruth 
Wilder. 

THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Katherine Duncan, 14, Woodrow 
Wilson School, Des Moines, lowa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Marie R. Carson. 


GENERAL DESIGN 
Classification 1! — Group ! 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 
Nancy Sutherland, 14, George 
Rogers Clark School, Hammond, 
Ind. Teacher, Miss B. Northstrum. 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Delores Sweet, 14, Neptune H. S., 
Ocean Grove, N. J. Teacher, 
Rowena Hermann. 
THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Loretta Ostrowska, 16, Wells H. 
S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 


Group I! 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 
Ruben Eshkanian, 16, Highlond 
Park (Mich.) Sr. H. $. Teacher, 
Miss Cyril Aronson. 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Viola Baumbach, 17, John Harris 
° H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, 
Dorothea Iigen. 
THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Kathryn Gassman, 18, Westport 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Mrs. F. Riley. 


Group Ill 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 
Marie De Reyna, 19, L. E. Rabouin 
H. S., New Orleans, La. Teacher, 
Helen Dempsey. 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Arthur Lochte, 16, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Tech H. S. Teacher, Mrs. R. L. 
Rooney. 
THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Norma Hinkle, 18, Hower Voca- 
tional High School, Akron, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Abbie D. Nelson. 
Right at the top—because of their 
outstanding performance in 
school and commercial art—are 
GOLD MEDAL products, includ- 
ing CRAYOLA Wax Crayons, 
CLAYOLA Modeling Clay, ART- 
ISTA Water Colors and Tempera, 
SHAW Finger-Paint, and the 
many Colored Chalk Crayons. 


Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








Writing Division 
Winners 
(Continued) 


Drama 
RADIO AND ONE-ACT PLAY 


(Sponsored by National Conference of Christians 
and Jews) 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 . 
MARION VOLZER, 17, Lehman H. $., Canton, 
O. Teacher, Esther G. Smith. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
FRED POWANCHER, '6, James Monroe H. S., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, C. W. Osborne. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 
DAVE KAPLAN, 17, James Monroe H. S., New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Geraldine Salzburg. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Stanley R. Sinclair, 14, Sonora (Calif.) Union 
H. S. Teacher, Roberta Behrend. 

Clark Sutton, 16, Scott Township H. S., Oak- 
dale, Pa. Teacher, Norine Jolly. 

Betty Romanstine, 17, Dreher H. $., Columbia, 
S. C. Teacher, W. B. Duncan. 

Van Ferguson, 15, Will Rogers H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Loretti Wiggins. 

Annette Shapiro, 17, S. J. Tilden H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Paul Benov. 

Rosemary Feeley, 17, Vencentian Institute, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Teacher, Sister Mary Carmel. 

Mary Frances Scott, 16, Will Rogers H. S., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Miss Tommie Barnes. 

Morton B. Steinfeld, 16, Bronx H. S. of Science, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Marion W. Kaplan. 

Carol Heindel, 15, De Vilbiss H. S., Toledo, O. 
Teacher, Olive McHugh. 

Ma® Polley, 17, Buchanan (Mich.) H. S$. 
Teacher, Velma E. Dunbar. 


Literary Article 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
JENNIFER STEVENS, 16, Mackenzie H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Nolen Miller. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
DONALD SHRIVER, 18, Granby H. S., Norfolk, 
Va. Teacher, Cornelia Stahr. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
EDNA LAUVER, 17, Buchanan (Mich.) H. S. 
Teacher, Velma E. Dunbar. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Norma H. French, 18, Laconia (N. H.) H. S. 
Teacher, Muriel S. Kendrick. 

Richard H. McMahan, Jr., 16, Rutherford 
(N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Edith A. Fletcher. 

Ann Caraway, 16, Point Loma H. S., San 
Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. Bess Clark. 

Bradley Stroup, 16 Gainesville (Fla.) H. S. 
Teacher, Ruth White. 

Suzanne Akey, 16, Point Loma H. S., San 
Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. Bess Clark. 

Sheldon Jerome Kaplan, 16, George Wash- 
ington H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, |. Glot- 
zer. 

Evelyn Friedman, 16, Midwood H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Henry Fuchs. 


Book Review 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
JENNIFER STEVENS, 16, Mackenzie H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Nolan Miller. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
EDNA JOY IVIE, 17 Washington-lee H. S., 
Arlington, Va. Teacher, Maud Orndorff. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
ANN CARAWAY, 16, Point Loma H. $., San 
Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. Bess Clark. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Miriam Wenner, 17, St. Mary's Academy, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. Teacher, Sister Mary 
Merici, $.S.N.D. 

Margaret Zigar, 18, Union Endicott AN. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Fannie M. Pendleton. 

Ronnie Dugger, Brackenridge H. $., San An- 
tonio, Tex. Teacher, Christine Lawrence. 

Dorothy Ann Davis, 17, Rapid City (S. Dak.) 
H. S. Teacher, Katherine Moses. 

Betty Romanstine, 17, Dreher H. $., Columbia, 
S. C. Teacher, W. B. Duncan. 


Autobiographical 
Sketch 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
M. SUZANNE RUTLEDGE, 17, DeKalb (ili.) 
Township H. S. Teacher, Jessie Ely. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
L. M. BOYD, 18, North Central H. $., Spo- 
kane, Wash. Teacher, Mary McKenna. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
JOHN RAWLINGS, 17, Shortridge H. S$. In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Florence Guild. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Mary Rector, 17, Evanston (Ill.) Township 
H. S. Teacher, Mary L. Taft. 

Eleanor Kogan, 17, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Joseph W. Brisick, 20, Weequahic H. $., New- 
ark, N. J. Teacher, William Lewin. 

Masami Kawamura, 17, McKinley H. $., Hono- 
lulu, T. H. Teacher, Grace |. Remick. 

Leonore Andrews Craig, 17, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher Sylvia M. 
Kurson. 


Humor 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
JOHN RAWLINGS, 17, Shortridge H. §$., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Florence Guild. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
HOWARD SCHUMAN, 17, Walnut Hills H. S., 
Cincinnati, O. Teacher, Etta O'Hara. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
MOLLY COPPEL, 16, Be' Air (Md.) H. S. 
Teacher, Esther M. Thomas. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Marvin Meyerson, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg. 

Ann Caraway, 16, Point Loma H. S., San 
Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. Bess Clark. 

Benjamin Bobrow, 17, Bronx H. S. of Science, 
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New York, N. Y. Teacher, Rachel Povereny. 

Dorothy Lobrano, 17, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson. 

Paul McVinnie, 17, Johnson City (N. Y.) H. $. 
Teacher, Snowden S. Crandall. 

Hueston C. King, 17, Montclair (N. J.) H. $. 
Teacher, Mary E. Holland. 

Dorothy Bagby, 17, Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Mother E. Ed- 
wards, R.S.C.J. 


Community Service 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

Warren Robert Lesch, 17, Orange (N. J.) H. $. 
Teacher, Florence J. Leonard. 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 

Joan Parkinson, 17, Modesto (Calif.) H. $. 
Teacher, Gladys Swearingen. 
THIRD PRIZE: $10 


Rita Jane Gi ie, 17, Union-Endicott H. S., 
Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Fannie M. Pendleton. 





HONORABLE MENTION 


Betty M. Demarest, 16, Rocky Ford (Colo.) 
H. S$. Teacher, Daisy E. Curry. 





H.M.S. Hood Came Back Last Night 
Fourth Prize Poetry 


Disordered and diseased, flesh molten 
in decay, 

Blue face beveined, leer of bubbled 
greening lips, 

Shapeless, twisted body, and hands of 
bloody clay, 

Is this your ‘sea change,’ broken Lord 
of Battleships! 


Varicose, distorted corpse, grey de- 
formed trunk, 

About which wave the wistful white- 
ness of sea beasts, 

Handsome spoil of cancerous flame in 
horror drunk 

On eating iron sides of red and ravenous 
priests! ~ 


Raise your bleeding visage, deny the 
sea weed hands, 

Wrench off the slovenly slime groping 
up your sides; 

To rip your injured body from the suck- 
ing sand, 

Dip bloodshot eyes in argyrol of run- 
ning tides! 


“Tis said they ‘eard a scream last night 
and a triumphant yell. 
Methinks it was the ’ood, me boys, 
a-coming back from ’Ell!” 


Robert Thom, 16 


Midwood High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Minna Keyser 
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Winners! 
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This picture won first prize in flashlight photography, Group II, for sixteen-year-old Dick Fulbright of 
Beaumont, Texas. Our good wishes to him and to all the contestants in the Annual Scholastic Awards. 


A good tip for Better Pictures...FLASH WITH 


GE midgél/ 


G-E Midget Photoflash lamps make it easy for your camera! 
They give you plenty of light to make sure of “prize” shots . . : 
help you get better pictures anytime, anywhere. 


TWO GOOD TIPS: on“‘open flash” G-E’s Speed Midget (SM) 
stops action with the effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for syn- 
chronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 













If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photo- 
flash lamps, try G-E Reflectorfloods 
(RFL-2) and the new G-E Photospot 
(RSP-2). Combine reflector and lamp. 
Fit any light socket. Continuous light 
for snapshots on fast film. 


Lemembenr.-: 
jor any photognaphte MOPS 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


No. 11 


REN oR Treen 








| Art Scholarship Winners 





Scholarship Jury carefuiiy studies work contained in four hundred port- 
folios: Raymond B. Dowden, James C. Boudreau, R. B. Farnum, Otto F. Ege. 








ongratulations! 


to the Winners of the 
VENUS-SCHOLASTIC 
Pencil Drawing 
Prizes and 


Awards 


- ip eet este to all who entered 
the 19th Annual Scholastic Awards Con- 
test. The entries were excellent and the 
competition keen. 

In all your art work, rely upon Venus 
Drawing Pencils, the kind the profession- 
als use. They are accurately graded in all 


17 degrees. 










AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 













AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART, Chi- 
cago: Corinne Johnson, Hyde Park H. 
S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. J. Nich- 
ols. 

ArT CAREER SCHOOL, N. Y. C.: Zena 
Ezersky, Straubenmuller Textile H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Florence G. Connery. 

Art CENTER AssociATION, Louisville, 
Ky.: Doris Heitmeyer, San Jacinto 
Senior H. S., Houston, Tex. 

ArT StTupDENTs LEAGUE OF NEW 
York: Herbert Steinberg, H. S. of Mu- 
sic and Art, N. Y. C. 

CaALiFoRNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
Crarts, Oakland: Kenneth Larson, 
Broadway H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teach- 
er, Jule H. Kullberg. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
ocy, Pittsburgh; 4 Scholarships: Rich- 
ard Fleischman, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, Paul Scherer; 
Harvey Dinnerstein, H. S. of Music and 
Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Gertrud S. 
Pferdt; Linda L. Howe, St. Timothy’s 
School (Catonsville) Baltimore, Md. 
Teacher, Alice Riddle Kindler; Moishe 
Smith, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Edith Obel. 

Cuicaco ACADEMY OF FINE ARTs: 
Barbara Popp, Morrison R. Waite H. S., 
Toledo, O. Teacher, Dorothy Packer. 

CHOUINARD ART 'NSTITUTE, Los An- 
geles: Buford King, Theodore Roose- 
velt H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, 
Julia Annette Keeler. 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL oF ART; 2 Schol- 
arshins- John Clague, John Hay H. S., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, Mrs. Helen L. 
Chudoba; William McElwain, Tech. 
H. S., Erie, Pa. Teacher, J. Plavcov. 

Cotorapo Sprincs Fine Arts CEN- 
TER: Gary Adachi, McKinley H. S., 
Honolulu, T. H. Teacher, Miss Russell. 

CoLorapo STATE COLLEGE oF Epvu- 
CATION, Greeley: Angela von Neumann, 
Shorewood H. S. (Shorewood), Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. Teacher, Elise Johann. 

CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF _ ART, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.: Matthew Kahn, 
H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y. C. Teach- 
er, H. A. Bloomstein. 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL 
Art, N. Y. C.: Natalie Simpson, Wash- 
ington Irving H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, 
Clara Whitney. 

GeorcE PEeaBopy COLLEGE FOR 
TeacHERS, Nashville, Tenn.: Izilla 
Sterling, Dormont H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, William E. Reed. 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN’ UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington; 2 Scholarships: Joseph 
Mica, Central H. S., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Teacher, Grace F. Holcomb; Robert 
Hartman, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Otis H. Chidester. 
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INstITUTE OF Desicn, Chicago: 
Elaine Pappas, McKinley H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. M. Keefe. 

Jackson-Von Lapau SCHOOL OF 
FasHION, Boston: Jean Littlefield Fair- 
banks, Norwieh (Conn.) Free Acad- 
emy. Teacher, Margaret L. Triplett. 

JoHN Herron Art Institute, In- 
dianapolis; 2 Scholarships: Robert E. 
Clark, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard; Daniel 
Toth, Jr., East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
O. Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 

Kansas City Art INstITuTE, Kansas 
City, Mo.; 2 Scholarships: Betty Lou 
Wozniak, South H. S., Omaha, Nebr. 
Teacher, Flgrence E. Power; Alan Den- 
ney, Will Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Myrtle Spillman. 

KIRKLAND SCHOOL OF ART (UNIVER- 
sITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF ART), Den- 
ver: Ted Charron, Lincoln H. S., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth Poor. 

LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART, Milwaukee: 
Townsend Howe, Rahway (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, John Cooper. 

MARYLAND INstiTUTE, Baltimore: 
John William Riggin, Jr., Towson (Md.) 
H. S. Teacher, Jean C. Miller. 

McDoweEL. DESIGNING AND DnrEss- 
MAKING ScHOOL, N. Y. C. Helen I. 
Lubyck, Pottsville (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
Isabelle Zerbe. 

MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL, Detroit, 
Mich.: Donald C. Willett, Royal Oak 
(Mich.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Louise 
Bohlen. 

MODERN SCHOOL OF FASHION AND 
Desicn, Boston:. Gladys Anderson, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., N. Y. C. 

Moore INsTITUTE oF ART, Philadel- 
phia: Betty Jane Schaefer, Jules E. 
Mastbaum Vocational School, Phila., 
Pa. Teacher, Mildred E. Landis. 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DEsIGN, N. Y. C.: 
Margery McMillan, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia: Minoru 
Azama, McKinley H. S., Honolulu, T. 
H. Teacher, Shirley Russell. 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART: Barbara Joan Edgar, 
Claysville (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Jean 
Sutherland. 

PorRTLAND MusEuM ART SCHOOL, 
Oregon: George Johanson, Roosevelt 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Virginia 
Roe. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn: Joseph 
Salvia, Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

RHOopE IsLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
Providence: Daniel Schwartz, H. S. of 
Music and Art, N. Y. C. 

RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE; 
4 Scholarships: Marjorie Thompson, 
Franklin H. §., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Charlotte Bisazza; Marian Constance 
Rawlings, J. M. ..therton H. S., Louis- 
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The girls who never grew old! 


One summer’s day, a person clicked 
a camera shutter— 

And immediately these girls 
stopped growing; always to remain 
the subjects of a happy photograph. 

But that’s just one of the miracles 
you can perform with a camera. 


You can make this year’s gradua- 
tion parties and all your other good 
times last forever. You can enjoy 
them again and again through bright, 
exciting pictures. 

And don’t think that you have to 
be an expert to take good pictures. 
It’s really simple,when you use Ansco 
—the film with the “‘wide-latitude.” 

Because of Ansco’s“‘wide-latitude,’ 
you get good pictures, even though 
you make small errors in exposure. 

You'll find picture-taking is more 
fun—find you have a better chance 


of getting better pictures when you 
use Ansco Film. Try it, today! 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration. General Sales Offices, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 

















Y ‘PATROL LEADER: Better check up on the tenderfoot, Pete, we’ve come five miles and 


he’s probably bushed. 


PETE: O. K., but why do we have to drag these green kids on long hikes? 





y 


@ PETE: How are you coming, kid, dogs starting to bark? 


TENDERFOOT: Shucks, no, I’m wearing canvas shoes with “P-F.” It’s a patented 
feature, you know, that keeps the bones of your feet in their natural, 
normal position and steps up your staying power. 





Y PETE: Great stuff, kid, but... 


yo 





TENDERFOOT: No buts about “P-F.” It helps guard against flat feet, too. The 
only canvas shoes that have it are made by B. F. Goodrich and 


Hood Rubber Company. 





PETE: Look, loudmouth, just what do you 
think the rest of us are wearing! 


TENDERFOOT: Gosh .. . canvas shoes with 
“P-F” ... just like mine, 











1 This rigid wedge 2 This sponge rubber 
keeps the bones of the cushion protects the 
foot in their natural, sensitive area of the 
norma! position. foot. 


6 ” 
P fy’ means 
Posture Foundation 


—a Patented Feature found only 
in canvas shoes made by 


B. F. Goodrich 





or 
HOOD RUBBER CO. 


ville, Ky. Teacher, Lucy Diecks; Mar- 
ilyn Downes, Palm Beach (Fla.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mary E. Snoddy; Joyce Cle- 
ments, West End H. S., Birmingham, 
Ala. Teacher, Lucille Ewing. 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
ocy, N. Y.; 2 Scholarships: Richard Ely, 
East H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, 
Fletcher H. Carpenter; Richard T. Ruff, 
Redford H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Irene C. Parker. 

St. Louis ScHOoL oF FINE ARTs: 
John M. Louis, Jr., Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Tech. H. S. Teacher, Bernard J. Rooney. 


SAN ANTONIO ART INSTITUTE: Anna- - 


bel Williamson, Theodore Roosevelt 
H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. 

SCHOOL OF THE ART INsTITUTE, Chi- 
cago; 3 Scholarships: Marion Goy, 
Tuley H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 
Roxy L. O'Neill; Lennart Anderson, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Mary L. Davis; Arthur Lerner, Tuley 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Samuel 
Greenburg. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
Arts, Boston: Jim Stearns, H. S. North, 
Wichita,, Kansas. Teacher, Margie 
Goodwin. 

SociETY OF ARTs AND Crarts: De- 
troit; 2 Scholarships: Richard Grant 
Eoff, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Bernadine Sether; Adrian 
Hernandez, Jefferson H. S., Tampa, 
Fla, Teacher, Claribel R. Geraci. 

Syracuse University, N. Y.: Bur- 
ton Silverman, H. S. of Music and Art, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Gertrud S. Pferdt. 

TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION, N. 
Y. C.: Jordan C. Fetty, Charleroi (Pa.) 
H. S. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Bettye 
Metts, Ensley H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 

University OF Georcia: Edna 
Pritchett, Ensley H. S., Birmingham, 
Ala. Teacher, Caroline Dick. 

Universiry or NEw Mexico: Niles 
Ross Dixon, Westport H. S., Kansas 
City, Mo. Teacher, Fonette Riley. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: 
Margaret Warner, Miami (Fla.) Senior 
H. S. Teacher, Helen K. Spach. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: James 
William Hawes, Southwest H. S., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Teacher, Flora A. Wright. 

UNIVERSITY OF WIcHITA: Irene Tay- 
lor, Will Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 

VEsPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART, 
Boston; 2 Scholarships: Edward Movitz, 
Roxbury (Mass.) Memorial H. S. 
(Boys), Teacher, Morris Greyser; Phy]- 
lis Elaine Gasparrini, Greenwich 
(Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Lucia Comins. 

Spapa Scholarships of $500 to stu- 
dents “who show greatest promise for 
improving the art standards in any field 
where they have special talent”: John 
Clague, Jéhn Hay H. S., Cleveland, O. 
Matthew Kahn, H. S. of Music and Art, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, H. A. Bloomstein. 
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Midnight in 1832 


The other night I was sitting at my table 

When I thought, H. S., you ought to 
be able 

To write poems that are funny, just 
look at the cash 

That continually goes to Ogden Nash. 

You write of philosophy, morals, and 
wars 

While humorists ride around in cars 

And live in mansions and dress in furs, 

Admired by hims and adored by hers. 

Yes, they reap fame for what they sow, 

While you sit here a poor man’s Poe. 

Now Edgar’s famous, but still he’s dead. 

(That’s no way to get ahead) 

Besides writing humor is not so hard — 

It's certainly easier than being a bard 

Or writing odes to Grecian Urns. 

(Why look what humor did for Burns.) 

You can have “Sir Lancelot” and “The 
Light Brigade”— 

They may be famous but Tennyson’s 
daid. 

(Note in that line, the poetic rhyming, 

You can only use such unusual timing 

When writing light verse — for people 
then say, 

“He’s even cleverer than Clarence Day,” 

And they'll read your poems.and you'll 
soon have fame 

Just because you misspelled a name. ) 

The truth of the matter is that Shelley 
is strictly off the cob 

And the only people who profess to like 
him are teachers and they have to, to 
keep their job. 

And the same for Keats and for Henry L. 

Such poems are fine, but they just don’t 
sell, 

And ask a man if He likes Walt Whit- 
man 

And he’s sure to reply that you mean 
Walter Lippmann; 

So you see Dorothy Parker is not a 
rumor, — 

That the trend today is strictly toward 
humor. 





Edward Niemiec, 17, Lorain (Ohio) H. 8. 
* “Gee, what a swell sun tan!” 


Third Prize, Humor 








There are several reasons as you'll soon 
see, 
So grab your hat and follow me. 


To begin with when you write light 
verse you don’t have to worry about 
iambic pentameter or the relative 
lengths of the lines or any of the other 
stuff that you learned in English IV. 
The only thing that you must con- 
stantly remember is that somehow 
the first line and the second line 

Must rhyme. 

What I did above was a good illustra- 
tion; 

Now the second point will cause some 
elation 

For it’s about titles which are always a 
bother 

(Something like arguing for the car 
with father), 

For in light poetry (whether for good 
or worse) 

There need be no connection between 
the title and the verse; 

Therefore, when I called this Midnight 
in 1832 

It was merely to arouse an interest in 
you, 

For I know no more about American 
Hist. 

Than about the seventeenth girl I kissed 

(A subject which I hate to mention — 

It sounds as if I held a convention) ; 

But let’s get back to the poem again 

And this time we will stick to men; 

And anyway when you finish your poem 
and need a title, 

Try “Midnight Hags” 
Idle.” 

And if that doesn’t attract_attention 

You might try reading it before the 
next Democratic convention. 


or “Curse the 


The last point concerns the conclusion 
of the verse, 

Which must be clever and sprightly and 
terse; 

Thus in ending a poem of this type 
you might use a very funny pun, 
By the way, if you think of any, send 
them to me because I haven’t one. 


Howard Schuman, 17 
Walnut Hills High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Teacher, Etta O'Hara 





Rattling By 


Bill: “I don’t understand how you 
can tell how fast you're driving when 
you haven't a speedometer in your car.” 

Jack: “Oh, well, my car’s something 
special. When I go 10 miles an hour, 
the fenders rattle. At 15 an hour, the 
lights rattle. And at 20 miles an rei! 
my teeth rattle.” , 















You no longer have fo envy the beautiful, 
expensive hand-painted blouses and scarfs that 
are now the very latest fashion! You can easily 
and inexpensively “do it yourself’ with Prang 
Textile Colors. 


A little time — just a few simple brush strokes 
with these amazing bright colors that do not 
fade or run when washed or dry cleaned —and 
you have a truly glamorous creation. Take your 
plainest blouse, scarf, or anything made of 
cloth, and presto — it’s transformed with Prang 
Textile Colors. 


Send for This Booklet! 


“po IT ee — telis 
you just how proceed. 
Filled with f= Phos sug- 
gestions for the beautiful 
decoration of fabrics. Send 
25c. Free folder of stenci 
designs included 


Dept. $-13 














Congratulations 
to the Winners! 


WINNERS — WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 


First Prize — $25 each 
ARTHUR GREancess. Milwaukee, Wis. 
IOGER SPRIGINGS, Chicago, III. 
DAN TorN, Cleveland, Oh 
Second Prize — $15 each 
RICHARD JOHNSON, Chicago, til. 
RANDY SHORTALL, Chicago, III. 
RENE PINCHUK, Detroit, Mich. 
WINNERS — CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK 
AND PASTELS 


First Prize — $25 each 
E. J. HALL, Houston, Tex. 
HARVEY DINNE! STEIN, New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE TOMEFF, Detroit, Mich 
Second Prize — $15 an 
DAVID PARKER, Houston, Tex. 
ELOY VELOZ, Houston, Tex 
DALLAS PERKINS. Akron, Ohio 
WINNERS — POSTERS AND 
ADVERTISING ART 


First Prize — $25 each 
BILL KUBITZ, Cleveland, Ohio 
WARRY HAROOTUNIAN, Mighiand Park, 
Mic 
JOHN PETER RONVIK, Chicago, 111. 


Second | Prize — $15 ea 
JORMAN auricn, Ente Birt 
Wa LLACE PFEIFER York - Ve 
FREDERICK WONG, * Gureate, nN. Y. 


WINNERS — TEXTILE DECORATION 


First Prize — $25 each 
DAVID NEAL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AUDRY J. LARSON, Chicago, t1!. 
Second Prize — $15 each 


PHYLLIS REYNOLDS, Omaha, Neb. 
ANN PEARCE, Kirkiand, Wash. 
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National High School 
Art Exhibition 


The Art Exhibition, part of Scholastic Awards, is held at the Galleries 
of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
May 12-June 2. Group Il includes students attending academic, clas- 
sical, general, or comprehensive high schools. Group Ill includes stu- 
dents attending vocational, trade, industrial, or technical high schools. 
Winners in Group | are listed in this week’s Junior Scholastic (May 20 
issue). Complete catalogue is being mailed to all art teachers whose 
students’ work is represented in the exhibition. Additional copies 10c 
each. Write Scholastic Art Awards, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


INGERSOLL AWARDS 


(The United States Time Corporation — 
sponsor ) An award of £100 to each student 


listed below 


2—Charles Chappell, 16, Harper H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Edna Madsen. 

3—Erick Sijersen, 16, Lane Tech. H. S., Chicago, 
I. 

4—Herbert Wiley, Tilden Tech. H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, Marie B. Bohman. 

5—Jim Stearns, 18, Wichita (Kans.) H. S. North. 
Teacher, Margie Goodwin. 

6—Lennart Anderson, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss M. L. Davis. 

7—Helen Gilman, 18, Washington Irving H. S., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Anna M. Cowlin. 

8—Herbert Steinberg, 18, H. S. of Music and 
Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Pferdt. 

9~—Ed Milota, 17, East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Howard Reid. 








11—Jerry Wolfish, 17, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. W. A. Mills. 

12—Sterling Curry, 19, Allegheny H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, A. Dorothea Alston. Strath- 
more Award. 

12A—Phyllis Shaffran, 16, Private school, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. H. Wormley. 

12B—Rene Pinchuk, 16, Cass Technical H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

The Martin B. Leisser Award. An award 
of $30 to the student whose work shows 
the keenest observation of his environment, 
customs, and manners. 

13—Barbara Edgar, 17, Claysville (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Jean Sutherland. 

The George H. Clapp Award. An award 
of $50 for the best portrayal of school 
life in the classroom, on the athletic field, 
or in extracurricular activities. 

14—John Clague, 18, John Hay H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Helen L. Chudoba. 


1A — OILS 


(M. Grumbacher sponsors Classification 
1A) 
Group II 

15—First prize, $50: Townsend S. Howe, 11, 
Rahway (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, John Cooper, 
American Pencil Co, Award. 

16—Second prize, $25: Nicole de Messieres, 15, 
Gamaliel Bradford School, Wellesley, Mass. 
Teacher, Marion T. Celeste. American Pencil Co. 
Award. 

17—Third prize, $15: Christel Nubel, 19, H. S. 
of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. 
H. A. Bloomstein. American Pencil Co. Award. 


J Group III 

23—First prize, $50: Moishe Smith, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Edith 
Obel. American Pencil Co. and Collier Awards. 

24—Second prize, $25: Ruth M. Barteldt, 17, 
West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. 
Paul Ulen. American Pencil Co. Award. 

25—Third prize, $15: Rene Pinchuk, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. American Pencil Co. Award. 


2— WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 
(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 2) 

Grove II 

52—First prize, $25: Roger Sprigings, 15, Carl 
Schurz H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. I. M. 
Rosch. American Pencil Co. Award. 

53—Second prize, $15: Randy Shortall, Fenger 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher Verne Sturmer. 
American Pencil Co. Award. 

54—Third prize, $10: Doris Friedrich, 18, West 
H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Don Allen. Ameri- 
can Pencil Co. and Collier Awards. 


Group III 

65—First prize, $25: Dan Toth, 17, East* Tech 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Clayton Bachtel. 
American Pencil Co. and Collier Awards. 

66—Second prize, $15 Rene Pinchuk (see 25). 
American, Pencil Co. Award. 

67—Third prize, $10: William Drayton, 18, 
School of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mrs. Beatrice K. Wunnenberg. American Pencil 
Co, Award. 


3— CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, 
AND*°PASTELS 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 3) 


Growr II 
91—First prize, $25: Harvey Dinnerstein, 17, 
H. S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
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To tht Wins of 


NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


And our special congratulations to the winners of the 
Higgins Memorial Awards, sponsored for 18 consecutive years 
by the Higgins Ink Co., Inc., in the fields of FresHAND DRAWING IN 


BLACK INKS « FREEHAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS « MECHANICAL 
DRAWING AND PRODUCTION ILLUSTRATION « CARTOONING. 


The quality and scope, the vigor and character of the work submitted is a 
source of deep satisfaction to us, who look to your ranks to furnish the 
artists, illustrators and designers of tomorrow. Every contestant, winner 
or not, may well feel proud of his part in this nationwide contest. To all, 
our thanks — and our heartiest good wishes for future contests. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
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Miss Pferdt. Strathmore, American Pencil Co. and 
Collier Awards. 

92—Second prize, $15: Eloy Veloz, 18, Jefferson 
Davis H. S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, Thelma King. 
American Pencil Co. Award. 

93—Third Prize, $10: Lorraine Muszyuski, 16, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, 
Sister M. Thomasita. American Pencil Co. Award. 


Group III ’ 


104—First prize, $25: George Tomeff, 20, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary Cherry. 
American Pencil Co. Award. 

105—Second prize, $15: Dallas Perkins, 15, 
Hower Voc. H. S., Akron, O. Teacher, Mrs. 
Abbie Nelson. American Pencil Co. Award. 

106—Third Prize, $10: Jack Musich, 16, Boys 
Tech. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Mr. R. 
Cote. American Pencil Co. Award. 


4—THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF 
NEW YORK AWARD 


(For the best interpretation in any medium 
of the subject of Wood) 


Grove II 


115—First prize, $50: Harry Harootunian, 16, 
Highland Park (Mich.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Edna 
Brown, American Pencil Co. Award. 

116—Second prize, $25: Celeste Elliott, 18, 
Lafayette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Weiffenbach. American Pencil Co. Award. 

117—Third prize, $10: Leroy R. Smith, 17, Nott 
Terrace H, S. Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Cecile 
Harrison. American Pencil Co. Award. 


Group III 


121—First prize, $50: Ruth M. Barteldt (see 24). 
American Pencil Co. Award. 

122—Second prize, $25: Louise Seale, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. Strathmore and American Pencil Co. 
Awards, 

123—Third prize, $10: Gordon Severson, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. American Pencil Company Award. 


5 — DRAWING INK, BLACK 


(The Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 5) 


Group II 


135—First Prize, $25: Frank Mangis, 18, Langley 
H. §S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mary Stubler. 
American Pencil Co. Award. 

136—Second Prize, $15: Rose A. Greco, 17, 
Union-Endicott (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. T. J. 
Lainhart. American Pencil Co. Award. 

137—Third Prize, $10: Albert Weinberg, Weaver 
H. S., Hartford, Conn, Teacher, Helen Haselton. 
American Pencil Company Award. 


Grove III 


141—First Prize, $25: Nancy Warfield, 17, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Jane F. Beecher. American Pencil 
Co, Award, 

142—Second Prize, $15: Rene Pinchuk (see 25). 
Strathmore, Hunt Pen, and American Pencil Co. 
Awards, 

143—Third Prize, $10: Marvin Rogers, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. Strathmore, Hunt Pen, and American Pen- 
cil Co. Awards, 


6 — DRAWING INKS, COLORED 


(The Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 6) 


Group II 


150—First Prize, $25: Joseph Salvia, 17, A. Lin- 
coln H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 
Friend. American Pencil Co. and Collier Awards. 

151—Second Prize, $15: Sterling Curry (see 12). 
Strathmore, Hunt Pen and American Pencil Co. 
Awards. 

152—Third Prize, $10: Barbara Edgar (see 13). 
ym “ae Hunt Pen and American Pencil Co. 
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Long standard with the 
airlines and Army Air 








Forces, the Link simulates 






with amazing accuracy 
nearly all characteristics of 
a modern plane in flight. 
In the coming Air Age 
Link training assures 
greater safety, skill and 
range for pilot and plane 





owner. 













INSTRUMENT FLYING TRAINER 
MAP-READING TRAINER 
CELESTIAL NAVIGATION CLASS TRAINER 
PREFLIGHT TRAINER 
LINKANOE—SECTIONAL CANOE 
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LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Makers of Link Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers 
and other devices contributing to the safety of flight. 
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LINK TRAINING IS YOUR FIRST STEP INTO THE FLYING AGE 
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Marlin 
NCD GUNS 


Marlin brings to sportsmen, through this 
series of advertisements, interesting facts 
on gun-making...to enhance appreciation 
of fine sporting firearms and to encourage 
their thoughtful handling and care. 


New automatic electric machines shape Maritn stocks 


GUNSTOCKS °¢ Functioning, balance and 
beauty of firearms are all affected by the 
design and quality of the gunstock. Only 
selected hardwoods go into Marlin stocks. 
Blanks are turned in new automatic ma- 
chines which handle sharper, more intri- 
cate forms than any hitherto developed. 
The heavy, cast iron “master” accurately 
controls triple cutters as the lathe turns. 
After turning, the stock is “shaped” by 
skilled craftsmen; sanded, polished, stained 
and finished. 


ASSEMBLING ¢ In- 
terchangeable 
make for ef- 
icient, economi- 
cal production. 
Deft hands and 
experienced eyes, 
however, are 
needed for the ac- 
curate work of 
final assembly. 


Final assembly demands 

fine craftsmanship 
TARGETING ¢ In the four modern ranges at 
Marlin, expert marksmen target every rifle 
before shipment. Sights are carefully ad- 
justed until shots group in the center of 
the bull’s-eye. 


Expert marksmen target 
Marlin rifles 


FIREARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. « EST. 1870 


Be sure to see Marlin 1946 models 
on display at your dealer’s 


Group III 


156—First Prize, $25: Gloria Whipple, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise 
Green. Strathmore and American Pencil *Co. 
Awards. 

157—Second Prize,*$15: Madelyne Schneider, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise 
L. Green. Strathmore and American Pencil Co. 
Awards. 

158—Third Prize, $10: Dorothy Tratnyek, 15, 
Hower Voc. H.. S., Akron, O. Teacher, Mrs. 
Abbie DB. Nelson. American Pencil Co. Award. 


7 — CARTOONING 


(The Higgins Ink Company, Inc., sponsors 
Classification 7) 


A— “Gag” Cartoon 


162—First Prize, $25: Edward Niemiec, 17, 
Lorain (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Helen V. Ochlke. 
Hunt Pen and American Pencil Awards. 

163—Second Prize, $15: Mario Smiraldo, 17, 
Cuyahoga Falls (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Donald 
Palm. American Pencil Co. Award. 

164—Third Prize; $10: Paul Coker, 17, Liberty 
Memorial H. S., Lawrence, Kan. Teacher, Dorothy 
Wilson. American Pencil Co. Award. 


B — Strip Cartoon 


168—First Prize, $25: Francis A. Bjerstedt, 17, 
Ashtabula (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Frances 
Colntz, Strathmore, Hunt Pen and American Pen- 
cil Co. Awards. 

169—Second Prize, $15: Robert Duncanson, 17, 
Collinwood H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Ethel 
L. Wilson. American Pencil Co. Award. 

170—Third Prize, $10: Arthur Koch, 17, Stam- 
ford (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Florence L. 
Plumer. American Pencil Co. Award. 


C — Panel Cartoon 


174—First Prize, $25: Harry Borgman, 17, Ed- 
win Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mar- 
garet Stein. Strathmore, Hunt Pen and American 
Pencil Co. Awards. 

175—Second Prize, $15: William Ashwood, 16, 
Roosevelt H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Vivian L, Cattron. American Pencil Co. Award. 

176—Third Prize, $10: William Spunar, J. M. 
Coughlin H. S., Wilkes Barre, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 
Florence E. Hughes. American Pencil Co. Award. 


8 — PENCIL DRAWING 


(The American Pencil Company sponsors 
Classification 8) 


Group II 

185—First Prize, $25: Herbert Steinberg (see 8). 
Strathmore and American Pencil Co. Awards. 

186—Second Prize, $15: Sterling Curry (see 12). 
Strathmore and American Pencil Co. Awards. 

187—Third Prize, $10: William Shaffer, 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Lorna M. 
Williams. Strathmore and American Pencil Co. 
Awards. 


Group III 


193—First Prize, $25: Vernon Phillips, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, R. K. Schu- 
holz. Strathmore and American Pencil Co. Awards. 
194—Second Prize, $15: Sam Sarkisian, 18, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Clayton 
Bachtel. American Pencil Co. Award. 

195—Third Prize, $10: Frederick Wong, 16, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, B. J. Roo- 
ney. American Pencil Co, Award. 
. 


9 — LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


(The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
sponsors Classification 9) 


Group II 


207—First Prize, $30: Lois A. Slager, 17, Findlay 
(Ohio) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Clara Eagle. American 
Pencil Co. Award. 

208—Second Prize, $20: Rita Valentino, 19, 
Memorial H. S., West New York, N. J. Teacher, 





Y. Zaccone. American Pencil Co. Award. 


209—Third Prize, $10: Charlien McCoy, 16, East 
H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Harriet Macy. 
American Pencil Co. Award. 


Group III 


213—First Prize, $30: Eugene Halagan, 17, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Clayton 
Bachtel. American Pencil Co, Award. 

214—Second Prize, $20: Ted Urban, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Clayton 
Bachtel. American Pencil Co. Award. 

215—Third Prize, $10: Mary Licht, 16, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Clayton 
Bachtel. American Pencil Co. Award. 


10 — PRINTS 


Group II 


221—First Prize, $25: Norman Eiger, 17, H. S. 
of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Miss 
Pferdt. American Pencil Co. Award. 

222—Second Prize, $15: Harvey Dinnerstein (see 
91). American Pencil Co. Award. 

223—Third Prize, $10: Sonia Smockowitz, Bay 
Ridge H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Luise Kainz. American Pencil Co. Award. 


Group III 


229—First Prize, $25: Rene Pinchuk (see 25). 
(Special Mention of 4 others) American Pencil Co. 
Award, 

230—Second Prize, $15: Donald Bruening, 17, 
West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Jean 
Ulen. American Pencil Co. Award. 

231—Third Prize, $10: John Davenport, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy 
Skewis. American Pencil Co. Award. 


11 — GENERAL DESIGN 


(The Binney ¢ Smith Company sponsors 
7 Classification 11) 


Group II 


243—First Prize, $26: Ruben Eshkanian, 16, 
Highland Park (Mich.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Cyril Aronson. American Pencil Co. Award. 

244—Second Prize, $15: Viola Baumbach, 17, 
John Harris H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Doro- 
thea Ilgen. American Pencil Co. Award. 

245—Third Prize, $10: Kathryn Gassman, 18, 
Westport H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. 
F. Riley. American Pencil Co. Award. 


Group III 


251—First Prize, $25: Marie De Reyna, 19, 
L. E. Rabouin H. S., New Orleans, La. Teacher, 
Helen Dempsey. American Pencil Co. Award. 

252—Second Prize, $15: Arthur Lochte, 16, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Mrs. R. L. 
Rooney. American Pencil Co. Award. 

253—Third Prize, $10: Norma Hinkle, 18, Hower 
Voc. H. S., Akron, O. Teacher, Mrs. Abbie D. 
Nelson. American Pencil Co. Award. 


12B — MECHANICAL DRAWING 
AND DESIGN 


(Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 12B) 


Project II 


260—First Prize, $25: Eugene Wright, 18, Jef- 
ferson Davis Sr. H. S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, 
H. H. Wright. Strathmore, Hunt Pen and Ameri- 
can Pencil Co. Awards. 

261—Second Prize, $15: Bernard A. Suhor, 15, 
F. T. Nicholls H. S., New Orleans, La. Teacher, 
Louis Bierhorst. Hunt Pen and American Pencil 
Co. Awards. 

262—Third Prize, $10: Roy Charlton, 17, Jeffer- 
son Davis Sr. H. S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, H. H. 
Wright. Strathmore, Hunt Pen and American Pen- 
cil Co. Awards. 


Project I1I—Machine Design 


266—First Prize, $25: Byron Pease, 17, Central 
H. S., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, J. R. Vertrees. 
American Pencil Co. Award. 

267—Second Prize, $15: Michael R. Sherman, 
17, F. T. Nicholls H. S., New Orleans, La. Teacher, 
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Louis Bierhorst. Hunt Pen and American Peneil 
Co, Awards. 

268—Third Prize, $10: Fred Bradybaugh, 17, 
Monree H. S., Rochester, N. Y. American Pencil 
Co. Award. 


Project I1J—Architecture 


269—First Prize, $25: Marshall Talley, 17, San 
Antonio (Tex.) Voc. H. S. Teacher, Raymon 
Alsup. Hunt Pen and American Pencil Co. Award. 

270—Second Prize, 15: Martin H. Blender, 16, 
H. S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
F. Koehler, Hunt Pen and American Pencil 
Co. Awards. 

271—Third Prize, $10: Norman H. Alper, 17, 
West Philadelphia (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Franz 
Postpichal. Strathmore, Hunt Pen and American 
Pencil Co. Awards. 


13 — COSTUME DESIGN 
A—Two-Piece Suit 


Group II 


274—First Prize, $25: Anne Allardice, 17, Perry 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Martha G. 
Bucholz. Strathmore and American Pencil Co. 
Awards. 

275—Second Prize, $10: Sue Ann McNiel, 17, 
El Monte (Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Ruth 
Mayer. American Pencil Co. Award. 

276—Third Frize, $5: Doris Christoffel, 16, Riv- 
erside H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Rachel 
Skinner. American Pencil Co. Award. 


B-School Dress 


Group II 


277—First Prize, $25: Anne Allardice (see 274). 
Strathmore and American Pencil Co. Awards. 

278—Second Prize, $10: Joe Steve Brock (see 
118). Strathmore and American Pencil Co. Awards. 

279—Third Prize, $5: Amelia W. Simmons, 18, 
Sophie B. Wright H. S., New Orleans, La. 
Teacher, Miss Harrison Hester, American Pencil 
Co. Award. 


Grovp III 


280—First Prize, $25: Zena Ezersky, 17, Strau- 
benmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Florence G. Connery. American 
Pencil Co, Award. 


C—Party Dress 
Group II 


281—First Prize, $25: Tommie Redman, 16, 
Cherry Valley H. S., Garden City, N. Y. Teacher, 
Doris Leman. American Pencil Co. Award. 

282—Second Prize, $10: Alice Sirgiovanni, 18, 
Mont Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, 
Helen Meigher. Strathmore and American Pencil 
Co. Awards. 

283—Third Prize, $5: Yvette Wright, 18, Ridge- 
field (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Richard Fitch. 
Strathmore and American Pencil Co, Awards. 


D—Coat 


No awards, 
E—Active or Spectator Sports 


Group II 


284—First Prize, $25: Wendy Nagorka, 18, 
Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, 
Cecile Harrison. American Pencil Co. Award. 

285—Second Prize, $10: Lois Blount, 16, Perry 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Martha G. 
Bucholz. American Pencil Co, Award. 

286—Third Prize, $5: Patricia A. Hills, 18, Mount 
Carmel Academy, Wichita, Kans. Teacher, Sister 
M. St. Victorian, BVM. American Pencil Co. 
Award. 

Group III 


287—First Prize, $25: Margaret Bock, 17, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Florence G. Connery, American 
Pencil Co. Award. 

288—Second Prize, $10: Madelyne Schneider (see 
157). American Pencil Co, Award. 

289—Third Prize, $5: Lydia Martinesa, 18, Strau- 
benmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 


47 


Mrs. Florence G. Connery. American Pencil Co. 
Award. 


14 — FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
A—An Active Sports Outfit 


Group II 

290—First Prize, $25: June Schellhaas, 17, Perry 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Martha 
Bucholz. American Pencil Co. Award. 

291—Second Prize, $10: Ellen Ann Pricer, 15, 
Avonworth H. S., Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Ra. 
Teacher, Martha Hoffman. American Pencil Co. 
Award. 

292—Third Prize, $5: Anne Allardice (see 274). 
American Pencil Co. Award. 


Grovp III 


293—First Prize, $25: Zena Ezersky (see 280). 
American Pencil Co. Award. 


B-School Ensemble 


Group II 


294—First Prize, $25: Norma Sloninsky, 17, 
Girls Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Miss M. L. Pike. American Pencil Co. Award. 

295—Second Prize, $10: Selma Stone, 16, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. American Pencil Co. Award. 

296—Third Prize, $5: Angela Walsh, 15, W. 
Scranton H. S., Scranton, Pa. Teacher, Ann Ga- 
lenas. Strathmore and American Pencil Co. 


Awards. 
Group III 


297—First Prize, $25: Dorothy Stewart, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Berna- 
dine Sether. American Pencil Co. Award. 


C—Formal Dress 


Group II 
298—First Prize, $25: Jordan Fetty, 17, Charle- 
roi (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Sallee Watkins. 
American Pencil Co. Award. ‘ 
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I. WE tried to list the names 
of all the boys and girls who 
designed excellent posters for 
the Planters Car Card Award, 
it would require several pages! 
So, although we’re listing only 
the winners, our hearty con- 
gratulations go also to the 
scores of other young artists 
who made us say “Good 
Work!” 


Group I 
First Prize, $25: Al Settile, 16, 
Stratford (Conn.) H. S. 
Second Prize, $15: Louise Pencoski, 
So. Scranton (Pa.) Jr. H. S. 


Third Prize, $10: Anthony De Vivo, 13, 
Grant Jr. H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Group Il 
First Prize, $25: Manuel Sentos, 18, 
H. S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. 
Second Prize, $15: Mary E. Huth, 17, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Bennett H. S. 
Third Prize, $10: Marion Gruene, 17, 
Taylor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Group Ill 


First Prize, $25: Joseph A. Grace, 17, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Second Prize, $15: Arthur J. Binder, 16, 
West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Third Prize, $10; Ed Milota, 18, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 








299—Second Prize, $10: June Schellhaas (see 
290). American Pencil Co. Award. 

300—Third Prize, $5: Joe Steve Brock (see 118). 
Strathmore and American Pencil Co. Awards. 


Group III 


301—First Prize, $25: Gladys Anderson, 17, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Florence G. Connery. American 
Pencil Co. Award 

302—Second Prize, $10: Dorothy Stewart. (see 
297). American Pencil Co. Award. 


15— POSTERS AND ADVERTISING 
ART 


A—General Posters 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 15A) 


Group II 


311—First Prize, $25: Harry Harootunian (see 
115). American Pencil Co. Award. 

312—Second Prize, $15: Wallace Pfeifer, 17, 
H. S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
George Patterson. Strathmore and American Pen- 
cil Co. Awards. 

313—Third Prize, $10: Elmer A. Tag, 18, Arts 
H. S., Newark, N. J. Teacher, Isabel Stewart. 
American Pencil Co. Award. 


Group III 


319—First’ Prize, $25: John Peter Ronvik, 18, 
Lane Tech. H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, R. M. 
Bell. American Pencil Co. Award. 

320—Second Prize, $15: Frederick Wong (see 
195). American Pencil Co. Award. 

321—Third Prize, $10: Joseph Piccirilli, 16, Edi- 
son Tech. H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Wm. 
Warren. American Pencil Co. Award. 


B—Car Cards 


(Planters Nut ¢> Chocolate Company 
sponsors Classification 15B) 


Group II 


331—First Prize, $25: Manuel Santos, 18, H. S. 
of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
George Patterson. Strathmore and American Pencil 
Co. Awards. 

332—Second Prize, $15: Mary Elizabeth Huth, 
17, Buffalo (N. Y.) Bennett H. S. Teacher, Mar- 
garet Giesecke. American Pencil Co. Award. 

333—Third Prize, $10: Marion Gruene, 17, Tay- 
lor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh Pa. Teacher, Mr. 
Mills. American Pencil Co. Award. 


Grovp III 


336—First Prize, $25: Joseph A. Grace, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, ©. Teacher, Clayton 
Bachtel. American Pencil Co. Award. 

337—Second Prize, $15: Arthur J. Binder, 16, 
West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Paul 
Ulen. American Pencil Co. Award. 

338—Third Prize, $10: Ed Milota (see 9). Ameri- 
can Pencil Co. Award. 


C—Brotherhood Posters 


(National Conference of Christians and 
Jews sponsors Classification 15C) 


Grovp II 


345—First Prize, $35: Edward Mazzone, 17, 
Warren Harding H. S., Bridgeport, Conn. Teacher, 
Jesse Beans. American Pencil Co, Award. 

346—Second Prize, $15: Joyce O’Donneli, 17, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Bennett H. S. Teacher, Margaret 
Giesecke. American Pencil Co. Award. 

347—Third Prize, $5: Melvin Klapholz, 17, Arts 
H. S., Newark, N. J. Teacher, Isabel Stewart. 
American Pencil Co, Award. 


Group III 


350—First Prize, $35: John Davenport, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. American Pencil Co. Award. 

351—Second Prize, $15: Blanche Lombardi, 17, 
West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Paul Ulen. American Pencil Co. Award. 


352—Third Prize, $5: Wannetah Hall, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. American Pencil Co. Award. 


16 — SCULPTURE 


Group II 


361—First ° Prize, $25: 
Washington Irving H. S., 
Teacher, Mrs. J. Piccoli. 

362—Second Prize, $15: Elbert Weinberg (see 
137). 

363—Third Prize, $10: Vernon McDonald, 17, 
South H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, E. Kirchner. 


Group III 


369—First Prize, $25: Jane Gouverneur, 14, 
Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, 
William Ehrich. 

370—Second Prize, $15: Nancy Aldritt, 14, Wal- 
ker Art School, Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Evelyn Raymond. 

371—Third Prize, $10: John Engebart, 17, Wal- 
ker Art School, Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Evelyn Raymond. 


Nancy Derenna, 18, 
New York, N. Y. 


17 — CERAMICS AND CERAMIC 
SCULPTURE 


Grovp II 


385—First Prize, $25: Elizabeth Ivory, 17, 
Washington Irving H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss B. Meras. 

386—Second Prize, $15: Tony Zamora, 16, West 
H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Don Allen. 

387—Third Prize, $10: Nancy Stewart, 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Neel. 


Group III 


393—First Prize, $25: Jane Jenkins, The An- 
drews School, Willoughby, O. Teacher, Katherine 
McKee. 

394—Second Prize, $15: John Militich, 14, 
Hower Voc. H. S., Akron, O. Teacher, Mrs. 
Abbie D. Nelson. 

395—Third Prize, $10: Betty White, 17, The 
Andrews School, Willoughby, O. Teacher, Kath- 
erine McKee. 


18 — TEXTILE DECORATION 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 18) 


Group II 


409—First Prize, $25: Audry J. Larson, 17, Stein- 
metz Sr. H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Edith E. 
Garis. 

410—Second Prize, $15: Ann Pearce, 16, Lake 
Washington H. S., Kirkland, Wash. Teacher, 
Lynn Wentworth, 

411—Third Prize, $10: Elizabeth Thomas, 15, 
Benjamin Franklin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Tuthill. 


19 — HANDCRAFT 


Group II 


421—First Prize, $25: Evelyn Ceminar, 16, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes 
Bittaker. 

422—Second Prize, $15: Dorothy Schnorr, 17, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes 
Bittaker. 

423—Third Prize, 10: Janet Stever, 17, St. 
Mary’s A y, Mil kee, Wis. Teacher, Sister 
M. Thomasita. 





Group III 


429—First Prize, $25: Lillian Yee, 17, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack. 

430—Second Prize, $15: John DeGregorio, 17, 
Brooklyn H. S. for Specialty Trades, New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Lawrence Levy. 

431—Third Prize, $10: Walter Crump, 16, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Howard Reid. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


432—Shirley Beaupre, 18, Cass Tech. H. $., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack. 
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433—Albert Herbert (see 124). 

434—Judith Kay, 15, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack. 

435—Glenna Martin, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
roit; Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack, 

436—Versal LaPress,, Buffalo (N. Y.) Tech. 
H. S. Teacher, Mildred L. Cornell. 


20 — NEEDLEWORK AND WEAVING 


Grovp II 

445—First Prize, $25: Betty Wilson, 16, East 
H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Mrs. Roena G. 
Clement. 

446—Second Prize, $15; Nancy Gordon, Mt. 
Vernon (O.) H. S. Teacher, Fern E. Lewis. 

447—Third Prize, $10: Marie O. Connell, 18, 
Spalding H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Miss H. 
Bielenberg. 


21 — PHOTOGRAPHY 
A—Daylight 
(Graflex, Inc., sponsors Classification 21A) 


Group II 

466—First Prize, $50: Ed Hoagland, 17, Mt. 
Vernon (O.) H. S. Teacher, Fern E. Lewis. 

467—Second Prize, $25: Richard Thomas Ruff, 
18, Redford H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. 
Irene C, Parker. 

468—Third Prize, $15: Murray Nobleman, 18, 
School of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Joseph J. Messina. 


B—Artificial Light 


(The Lamp Dept. of General Electric Co. 
sponsors Classification 21B) 


Group II 

489—First Prize, $50: Dick Fulbright, 16, Beau- 
mont (Tex.) H. S. 

490—Second Prize, $25: Paul W. Cannon, 17, 
North Catholic H. ‘S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
J. N. Streiff, F.S.M. Ansco Award. 

491—Third Prize, $15: John Stewart, 16, Will 
Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla, Teacher, E. G. Setliff. 


21C — NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
AWARD 


(The National Biscuit Company sponsors 
Classification 21C ) 


Group II 

502—First Prize, $50: Zenon Lepczyk, 18, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Gilbert 
Gentsch. Ansco Award. 

503—Second Prize, $35: Jerry Dempnock, 16, 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Margaret 
Stein. 

504—Third Prize, $25: Paul E. Whipple, 16, 
E] Monte (Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, Ruth S, 
Mayer. Ansco Award. 


Training Still Good 


The wife of a former artillery ser- 
geant went out shopping one day, while 
her husband sat at home before the fire. 

Presently, the ex-sergeant fell asleep, 
the cat. at his feet. 

The pipe he had been smoking fell 
out of his hand to the floor and set the 
rug afire. 

When his wife returned, the room was 
clouded in smoke. 

“Fire!” she shouted. 

The sergeant awoke in a daze. He 
jumped out of the chair, thrust the cat 
into the oven, and shouted, “Number 
one gun ready, sir!” 
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Quick Sale 


A dilapidated car wheezed up to the 
bridge’s toll gate. The car’s last drop 
of gas was gone and its worn-out tires 
were flapping on the wheel rims. 

“Four-bits,” demanded the attendant. 

“Sold!” bellowed the driver, 


Long Distance 

A minister in California was prepar- 
ing to make a long-distance phone call 
to another minister in New York. 

“Person to person?” asked the op- 
erator. 

“No, parson to parson,” replied the 
minister. 








Staff for Scholastic Awards 


Karl S$. Bolander, director, Art Awards. 

Paul R. Sarkoff, secretary, Art Awards. 

Jennie Copeland, secretary, Writing Awards. 

Marie L. Kerkmann, consultant to sponsors. 

W. D.° Boutwell, coordinator, director of the 
Creative Music Awards. 








HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the 32nd and last is- 
sue of the school year. We wish 
to thank all readers who have 
written to us. And now Senior 
Scholastic says to every reader: 
HAPPY VACATION! SEE YOU 
NEXT FALL! 




















Great Moments of 


THE WAR! 


FREE! 





— by Graflex 


Here it is! A dramatic story of photog- 
raphy at war! Together with 26 great 


war pictures—all in the new GRAFLEX picture 
booklet, GREAT MOMENTS OF THE WAR! Ask 
your local GRAFLEX Dealer for a free copy, or send 
10c, to cover handling, to Room 86, GRAFLEX, Inc, 


Rochester 8, New York. 


VISIT Graflex Information Centers — At 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y., and 3045 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal, 











Our Congratulations 


To Scholastic award winners and 
all those who made the effort. We 
thank especially those who used 
Speedball Pens or Hunt Artist Pens 
for black pen and ink drawings, 
cartoons and drafting. 


SPEEDBALL 


Drawing PE ™ $ aLatring 


unt Pen Co. 


Casinclev MS 











COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 


ARCHITECTURE - INTERIOR DECORATION 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
ART AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
DRAMA - MUSIC - SCULPTURE 


Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGIE rrcunotocy 


PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA 














REGENTS 
EXAMS and ANSWERS 


American History Chemistry 
Modern History Physics 

Plane Geometry Economics 
Trigonome Spanish 3 years 


Spanish 2 years 
French 3 years 
French 2 years 


SEND 35¢ PER COPY TO 


BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 


37 GERMANIA PLACE 
BROOKLYN 10, NEW YORK 





CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
>» > 








Direct 
Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
Classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Illus.,Cartoon’g, 
Inter. Decor., Ilus., Draw’g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog. 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
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First Prize, Humor 


chain smoker 
all her money 
went up in smoke 


night train 


footnote for a six foot six 
in a six foot pullman 
“Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep 


>” 


no more. 


tolerance 


he made some of us 
white 

some black 

(yellow red) 

so what? 


autobiography 
sO many pies 
and only ten fingers 


round and round 


there are two kinds of people 
dumb ones and smart ones— 
in a revolving door 

the dumb one pushes 

and the smart one lets him 


affidavits of struggle 


man is always bragging 

about how smart he is 

because he invented the airplane 
BUT 

birds have been using 

the same principle 

for thousands of years 


yes 


an old deserted house with street lamp 
reflections 
on windows and dead trees 


Richard Blasko, 17, Cass Tech. H. 8., Detroit, Mich. 


“His physical instructor was drafted when 


overhead a troubled sky quarreling and 
outlining 

very dismal 

very Bronté sisterish 

very Poe-etic 


definition 


an enemy is someone you enjoy 
having nothing to do with 
a companion is someone you enjoy 
doing something with 
a friend is someone you enjoy doing 
nothing with 
John Rawlings, 17 
Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, ind. 
Teacher, Florence Guild 











he was only halfway through the course.” 





HILE we're saying “good 

work!” to the winners of the 
M. Grumbacher Memorial Award 
(and to the scores of young artists 
whose paintings made it difficult 
to pick the winners!) we would 
like to remind you of something 
worth remembering. 
If your painting was considered for 
this award—the most important 
national art competition for high 
school students — you can take 
pride in celebrating a kind of 
“graduation” day. For you have 
“graduated” to serious work .. . 
work that has taught you to handle 
professional colors and brushes... 
wotk that has brought you closer 
to your goal in art. 


* 


Experienced artists will tell you 
that you can’t start too early to 
use the best artists’ material. And 
to most artists the “best” means 
Grumbacher Pre-tested Oil Colors— 
the colors that give you greater 
skill, ease and fun in painting. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 


464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


For Everyone ai The Outstanding 
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Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Indexed in Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
in-Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher © G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 
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*“Gentle” is the word that best describes an expert 
marksman’s index finger. Learning to squeeze a trigger 
instead of jerking it is one of the first skills that most 
beginners have to acquire—and it can be acquired 
easily and quickly from the SMALL BORE RIFLE 
HANDBOOK | 
The Handbook reflects years of experience among some 
of America’s finest marksmen... and it can start you, 
too, on the way to expert shooting. 


3 FE 76 pages of action photographs, 
ca » Hy diagrams and explanations. 
Write right now for your copy. Address Desk 


58B ... Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 








WINCHESTER MODEL 67 
BOLT ACTION SINGLE SHOT RIFLE 
This is a true Winchester—in design, materials, 
workmanship and dependability—at a price which 
assures you an up-to-the-minute, quick handling, 
accurate rifle for a very moderate expenditure. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


INC. 





RIFLES © CARTRIDGES « SHOTGUNS ¢ SHOTSHELLS 
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Screen Play by Keith Winter « Original Story by Theodore Reeves » Music by Eric Wolfgang Korngold 
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A last, a long vacation when you can enjoy 
travel more than ever. For starting to roll 
off the production lines right now are New 
York Central’s new luxury coaches, alive with 
up-to-the-minute travel features hand-picked 
by more than 5,000 passengers. By summer, 
many of these superb new cars will be ready 
to speed you over the Water Level Route at 
low coach fares . . . on your way to the va- 
cation land of your choice. 








Vacation All The Way! Your holiday Best Dressed Dressing Rooms! Smart Try This For Size! Lots of room in the 


new feather-soft reclining seats. And on 
Central’s principal coach trains, your 
seat is reserved at no extra charge. 


starts the minute you step into your dressing lounges feature streamlined fix- 
wide-windowed, air-conditioned coach _ tures, lighted mirrors. . . the latest ap- 
that brings you a new high in low cost pointments for your comfort. 

travel luxury. 


NEW YORKN 





NEW FREE BOOKLET “Out on the Line“ 

Fifty action sketches of railroaders by noted artists. Fas- 
cinating railroad facts for you and your students. For 
free copy, mail coupon to: New York Central, Room 
1221C, 466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ate ce YORK CENTRAL 


Teacher = 
Student The Scenic Water Level Route 

















8-T 


Refugee Problem in Reich, F 18-10; Russia Looks 
South (map), F 4-4; Russo-U. S. Agreement in 
Korea, Mr 4-10; Second Protest on Iran, A 1-11; 
Stalin Answers Churchill, A 1-10; Troops in Hun- 
gary Seize Oilfields, F 11-12; Understanding in 
China, Mr 18-14; What Is Russia’s Goal? (terri- 
torial expansion), Mr 11-6. 


S 


Saint Lawrence Seaway: Battle of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway (with map), Mr 25-11. 

Sarnoff, David: President of Radio Corporation of 
America, Mr 18-16. 

Sayers, Dorothy L.: Suspicion (short story), A 8-21. 

Say What You Please!: See Letters to the Editors. 

Scholarships: See Student Achievement Issue and 
Science. 

Scholastic Awards: See also Student Achievement 
Issue. Announcement of Judges for Art, Music, 
Writing, Mr 4-31; Glory Bel, F 11-2. 

Science: (Nancy Genet, ed.) Bomb That Flies Like 
a Bat, A 8-11; Careers Ahead in Science, F 4-30; 
C 13, Chemistry's New Sleuth, F 4-36; Fight 
Against Flu, F 4-36; Huff-Duff (high frequency 
direction finder), F 11-15; One-Hundred Ton 
Brain, F 4-36; My 6-17; Radar Makes Contact 
with Moon, F 11-15; Smith 
(Hill), A 22-8; Two Young Scientists Win Scholar- 
ships, Mr 25-37; Undersea Earthquake, A 22-12. 

Seaver, Edwin: Is Anybody Going Back to the 
Small Town? (essay), My 13-17. 

Servicemen: GI Joe Wants to Come Home, F 11-3; 
Soldiers in Germany, F 4-13. 

Shakespeare, William: Shakespeare, the Miraculous, 
essay (A. L. Laufe), A 1-13; Shakespeare's New 
Globe, A 1-15; Something to Whistle About 
(poetry), A 22-15. 

Sharpen Your Wits: (Material and Tests for English 
Students.) Mr 11-20; Mr 18-24; Mr 25-26; A 1-20; 
A 8-20; A 15-24; A 22-20; A 29-28; My 6-24; 
My 13-28. 

Sharps and Flats: Bernstein (Leonard), F 18-27; 
Chopin Controversy, Mr 18-37; Jive Bombers (all- 
American jazz band), F 4-32; Miscellaneous Rec- 
ords, Mr 25-40; A 29-34; My 6-32; My 13-42; 
Popular and Semi-Classical Music, A 8-29; What 
Is a Symphony? Mr 4-24. 





Sherman, Richard: Biographical Sketch, Mr 18-25; 

Had-Been, The (short story), Mr 18-25. 
Robert Emmet: Biographical Sketch, F 

11-18; Lincoln Speaks for All Men (play), F 11-17. 

Shipping: We Have World’s Largest Merchant Fleet, 
Mr 25-3. 

Shvernik, Nikolai M.: New Soviet President, A 8-2. 

Sight and Sound: See also films, Educational, 
Audio-Visual Aids, Teaching Aids. Assignment: 
Tomorrow, F 11-5T; United Nations Week, A 15- 
5T; What's New in Cameras, My 13-5T. 

Slim Syntax: How’s That Again? See English Lan- 


guage. 

Small Towns: Big Frog . . . or Little Frog? Small 
Town Living (Careers Ahead), My 13-44; Every- 
day Is Fun Day (Herman Masin), My 13-6; Gov- 
erning Our Town (local gov’t), My 13-10; Spe- 
cial issue, My 13; Is Anybody Going Back to 
the Small Town? (Edwin Seaver), My 13-17; 
My Town, essay (Micaela Walker), My 13-24; 
New England Town Meeting (John Gould), My 
13-5; Small Town, U. S. A., My 13-3, 4, 5; Small 
Towners Earn a Living (Economics), My 13-8; 
Small Towns Contest, F 4-32; Your Town, Your 
People (Poems to Remember), My 13-19; Refer- 
ence List, A 29-7T, My 13-2T; Why | Like My 
Home Town (Black River Falls, Wis.), My 13-5. 

Smith, Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell: Moscow Envoy, 
Mr 11-11. 


Smithsonian Institution: Word Picture of the Fa- 


mous Institution (Hill), A 22-8. 

Social Studies: See We Challenge You (Quiz) and 
specific subjects. 

Soviet Russia: See Russia. 

Spain: Big Three Action Against Franco Spain, Mr 
18-14; Country Urged to Oust Franco, Mr 25-15; 
Franco on Tricl, A 1-6; Franco Replies to Charges, 
A 8-2; Spain Before UN Council, A 29-14. 

Special Issues: Mexico, A 15; Radio and Tele- 
vision, Mr 18; Small Towns, My 13; Student 
Achievement Issue, My 20; Sweden, F 18. 

Speech: See also Scholastic Speaker and Deboter 
Index. A Matter of Fact (Leonard A. Paris), Mr 
4-18; Strings on Your Fingers (Leonard A. Paris), 
Mr 4-18; Throbbing Passages of Winston Churchill 
(essay), My 6-20. 

Sports: (Herman L. Masin, ed.) A Sweet Cooke-y 
(Sarah P. Cooke—Tennis Champion), Mr 18-34; 
Bull’s Eye, A 29-40; Davis Cup Cake, My 13- 

















BE GOOD TO 
YOURSELF! 


WITH THIS ISSUE, SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SUSPEND PUBLICATION UNTIL celnneens * 


To the scores of thousands of teachers 1 
we have had the pleasure of serving dur- 
ing this memorable school year, we ex- 
press our warmest thanks and our best 
wishes for a joyous summer. 
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In hoping that you'll “be good to 
yourself,” we would like to suggest that 


you begin by taking care of your re- 
. newal now. If you have not already sent 
st in, will you not return today the card 
enclosed in this issue? It is our last re- 
minder to you of the advantages of send- 
ing your tentative renewal in advance. 
There is no risk, you know, and it as- 
sures you of receiving — on schedule — 
every issue of the splendid 1946-47 pro- 


gram. 





working for you. 





We'll be hard at work on that pro- 
gram for you this summer. We'll enjoy 
She job all the more if we know we are 




















43; King of the Milers (Les MacMitchell—track), 
Mr 25-41; Little Boy Blue (Hank McGowan, um- 
pire), F 4-33; Neat on the Table (Harry Cook 
and Doug Cartland, table tennis champions), 
Mr 4-29; Ohbh, Frankie! (Frankie Parker—tennis 
player), A 1-29; Play Ball A 15-34; Pool Shark 
(Jimmy McLane, swi pion), F 11-36; 
Shoot the Works! (Riflery), F 18-30; Short Shots, 
A 8-30, My 6-37; Star Gazing (movie stars and 
sports), F 25-31. 

Stalin, Joseph: See Russia. 

Stamps: First World Stamp, A 1S- 10. 

Steamships and S$ ting on the 
Hudson (M. Lyon), F 25-16. 

Steelman, John: Who’s Who (por.), 6x8, F 4-11. 

Stolper, B. J. R.: Who Done It? (detective fiction), 
A 8-16. 

Stories: See also Essays. Betrothal in Hidalgo 
(Vosephina Niggli), A 15-25; Big Shot (Margaret 
Weymouth Jackson), Mr 11-21; Breckneck Hill 
(Esther Forbes), A 1-21; Delegate from Every- 
where (James Atlee Phillips), My 6-25; Fumble 
(Katharine Brush), Part 1, F 4-26; Part Il, F 11- 
25; Had-Been, The (Richard Sherman), Mr 18-25; 
Rat Trap, The (Selma Lagerlof), F 18-20; Search 
for the Fire Bird (Paul Annixter), A 22-21; Sight 
of You, The (Hansford Martin), Mr 25-27; Sin- 
ner in Saint's Clothing (Eve Burkhardt), My 13-29; 
Suspicion (Dorothy L.° Sayers), A 8-21; They 
That Hunger (Barbara Methven), Awards win- 
ner, My 20-8, Tomboy (Gertrude Schweitzer), 
A 29-29; You've Got to Learn (Robert Murphy), 
Port |, F 25-21; Part Il, Mr 4-21. 

Strikes: See also Labor. Clearing Strike Situation, 
F 11-13; Full Production Ahead? F 25-11. GM 
and GE Strikes Over, A 1-11. 

Student Achievement Issue: My 20. Awards: Art, 
My 20-5, 5, 7, 30, 31, 44; Journalism, My 20- 
14, 15; Literary, My 20-8—18, 36, 43, 50; Music, 
My 20-29; Quill and Scroll, My 20-15. Judges: 
Art, My 20-4; Art Scholarships, My 20-40; Lit- 
erary and Music Judges, My 20-3; Quill and 
Scroll, My 20-14. 

Student Activities: See ISO, Sports, Student Achieve- 
ment Issue (My 20), Youth. 

Student Poll: See Institute of Student Opinion. 

Students: See Boy dates Girl, Jam Session, !SO, 
Youth. 

Sullivan, Frank: Bob Benchley . . . Knight of Won- 
derful Nonsense (biographical essay), F 25-14. 
Svedberg, Theodor: Who’s Who in Sweden, F 18-25. 
Sweden: Special Issue, F 18; Arts and Crafts, F 
18-18; Bergman, Ingrid, Swedish movie star, F 
18-29; Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden, drama 
(August Strindberg), F 18-13; Land of the Mid- 
night Sun (description and travel), F 18-3; Map 
of Sweden, F 18-2; Meet the Swedes (people), 
F 18-2; Nobel Prizes, F 18-12; Poets and Story- 
tellers (literature), F 18-16; Quiz on Sweden, F 
18-12; Rat Trap, short story (Selma Lagerlof), 
F 18-21; School Days, Swedish Style (education), 
F 18-8; Socialist Kingdom (history), F 18-3; 
Stable Middle Way, private and government 
ownership, and cooperatives (economic policy), 
F 18-6; Smorgasbord (novel facts), F 18-28 
Sweden, the Middle Way (unit), F 18-1T; Trans 
planted Swedes in United States, F 18-25; Who's 
Who in Sweden (people), F 18-25; Reference List 

on Sweden (bibliography), F 18-3T. 

Symington, Stuart: New Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air, F 11-14. 
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Talmadge, irving De Witt: v%K 7 Affairs ed.) 
Scholastic Goes to the UNO, A 15-10. 

Tariffs: Wil! World Trade Bring Wertd Peace? Mr 
25-7. 


Taxation: See Income Tax. 

Teaching Aids: See also Audio Visual, Films (Edu- 
cational), Off the Press, Sight and Sound. New 
Marvels for the Classroom, Mr 11-57; Tips te 
Teachers, A 15-77. 

Television: See also Radio. Careers Ahead (Green- 
leaf), F 4-30; Television . . . Edge of a New 
Era (broadcasting), Mr 18-3; What About Jobs in 
Television? Mr 18-36. 

Tests: See Sharpen Your Wits (English), We Chal- 
lenge You (Social Studies). 

<= Waves: Undersea Earthquake (Genet), A 22- 


Trades Will World Trade Bring World Peace? Mr 
25-6. 


Trade Unions: State of the Unions, A 1-3. 

Transportation: Commerce Takes to the Air, Mr 
25-12; Father of the Steamboat, Robert Fulton 
(Builders of America), F°25-9; From Wagon Trail 
to Super Highway, A 29-3; Hemisphere High- 
ways, A 29-11; Little Old Locomotion (Arthur 
L. Stead}, Mr 25-24; Luxury Rides the Rails, A 
29-6; Modern Means of Transportation (in color), 
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of War 


F 25—Cover; No More Traffic Jams, City Traffic 
Planning, A 29-10; Pennsylvania Railroad’s Cen- 
tury of Progress, A 29-8; Quiz on Transporta- 
tion, Mr 25-18; Steamboating on the Hudson, 
essay (Mabel Lyon), F 25-16; Travelers Can‘t 
Keep Still, travel essay (Nancy Genet), A 29-27; 
Transportation Built an Empire (Commager), A 
29-8; Wagon Trail to Super Highway, A 29-3; 
World Shrinks Again, Again, Again! (history), 
F 25-23; Reference List on Transportation, F 
25-31; A 29-4T. 

Travel: See also Transportation, specific countries. 
Your Vacation (teacher travel annual), A 15-6T. 

Truman, Pres. Harry $.: Ambassador to China, 
Marshall, Reports to President, A 1-10; Draft 
Extension Under Way, A 29-15; Fighfing 79th in 
Session, F 4-13; Food Cuts to Feed Europe, F 
25-10; Gen. W. B. Smith, Moscow Envoy, Mr 
11-11; Harriman, W. Averell, new Ambassador 
to Great Britain, A 15-15; House Weighs Labor 
Bill, F 18-11; Loan to Britain Debated, F 18-15; 
New Production Record, A 22-10; Pauley (Edwin 
W.) and Symington (Stuart) Nominations, F 11- 
14; Senate Confirms George E. Allen, Mr 11-11; 
U. S. Strike Roundup, F 4-14, 
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UN (United Nations): "Atom Bomb Control Pro- 
posed, A 15-15; Balkans Boil Again (UNO Prob- 
lem), F 11-6; Choosing a Capital (H. S. Com- 
mager), F 25-8; Does the UNO Go Far Enough? 
(round table discussion on World Government), 
F 4-15; First World Stamp, A 15-10; Franco on 
Trial, A 1-6; French and English, Two Working 
Languages for UNO General Assembly, F 4-14; 
Iran and Russia Answer UN, A 22-10; Iran 
Pleads Before UNO, A 15-14; Lie, Trygve, from 
Norway chosen UN Secretary-General, F 25-12; 
Parliament of Man . . . Federation of the World 
(General Assembly), F 4-5; Pelt, Adrian, from 
Netherlands, chosen UN Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral (por.), Mr 11-12; Russia Is Moving Out of 
lran, A 8-2; Scholastic Goes to the UN (Security 
Council), A 15-10; Spain Before UN Council, 
My 6-12; United Nations Week (Sept. 1946), 
A 15-5T; UNO, Greece, Java, Iran (Security 
Council), F 11-12; UNO .. . Robust Youngster, 
shows promise of long life, F 25-7; U. S. 
Opposes Aggression, Mr 18-14; U. S. Pacific 
Island Bases, UNO Trusteeships (with map), F 
25-11. 

Unden, Osten: Who's Who in Sweden, F 18-25. 

United Kingdom: See Great Britain. 

United States: See also Commager, Henry Steele, 
March of Events, Washington, D. C., Inside. Gi 
Joe Wants to Come Home, Army Morale, F 11-3, 
Uncle Sam Tells the World, State Dept., OIC, F 
18-9; Volunteer Postwar Army, Mr 18-15. 

United States Army: Gi Joe Wants to Come Home, 
F 11-3; Refugee Problem in Reich, F 18-10; Sol- 
diers in Germany, F 4-13; Volunteer Postwar 
Army, Mr 18-15. 

United States Congress: Fighting 79th in Session 
F 4-13; House Acts on James C. Petrillo, Mr 18- 
15; House Weighs Labor Bill, F 18-11; New Con- 
gress Seat Count, Mr 11-11; To Streamline Con- 
gress, F 11-14; Will Congress Clean House This 
Spring? (Reorganization), A 8-8. 

United States Foreign Policy: See also UN. Big 
Three Action Against Franco Spain, Mr 18-14; 
Manchuria and tran, Mr 25-14; Russo-U. S. 
Agreement in Korea, Mr 4-10; Second Protest on 
Iran, A 1-11; State Department Recognizes Ro- 
mania, F 25-10; U. S$. Opposes Aggression, Mr 
18-14, 

United States History: See Commager, H. S., and 
Builders of America. 

United States Navy: One Hundred Years of Annap- 
olis (C. J. Hill), F 25-5; ‘Sighted Navy, Sank 
Same” . . . (Navy’s atomic bomb test), F 25-3. 

Untermeyer, Louis: Friends to Everyone, F 25-17. 

Units: See Lesson Plans. 

USSR: See Russia. 

Vv 


Ventriloquism: It’s Paunch Prattle, Chum; a Charlie 
McCarthy broadcast (Edgar Bergen), Mr 18-21. 
Veterans: Enlist for a College Education (Greenleaf), 

My 6-34, 
Vocations: See Careers Ahead. 
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Wages: Minimum Wage Deadlock, A 22-11; New 
Minimum Wage Bill, Mr 11-11; New Wage-Price 
Policy, Mr 4-11; Wage Rise for Railmen, A 29-15. 

Walker, Micaela: My Town (essay), My 13-20. 

Walker, Capt. Patrick H.: O for Honorable (Japa- 
nese Language), Mr 11-16. 


Wallace, Henry: Wallace Retracts Figures, A 8-4. 

War Surplus Materials: Geography—After a Fash- 
ion, My 6-33. 

Washington, D. C., Inside: (Creighton J. Hill), 
Crime Busters, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
F 4-7; FCC (Federal C ications C is- 
sion), Watchdog of the Airways, Mr 18-10; One 
Hundred Years of Annapolis, U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, F 25-5, Philippi and Independ F 
11-9; Smithsonian Institution, A 22-8; Uncle Sam’s 
House of Wonders (National Bureau of Stand- 
ards), Mr 4-8; Uncle Sam’s Weatherman, Weather 
Bureau, Dept. of Agriculture, A 1-5; Uncle Sam’s 
Strongbox (National Archives), My 6-9; Where 
Maps Are Created, Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Office, Mr 25-5. 

Weather: Uncle Sam’s Weatherman (C. J. Hill), A 
1-5. 








We Challenge You: (Tests, Words of the Week for 
Social Studies Students.) See also Quizzes. F 4-11; 
F 11-10; Quiz on Transportation, F 18-12; F 25-12; 
Mr 4-13; Mr 11-12; Mr 18-16; Mr 25-18; Quiz on 
Sweden, A 1-12; Mid-Semester Review, A 8-12; 
A 15-16; A 22-12; A 29-16; My 6-16. 

Weed, Valkyrie: Ye Gods, word study (Greek and 
Roman Words), A 1-17. 

Westinghouse, George: Great Inventor and Indus- 
trialist (Builders of America), My 6-15 

Westinghouse Science Scholarships: (Two Young 
Scientists Win Scholarships), Mr 25-37. 

What's New (Allen Albright): See also Science. 
F 4-36; Mr 4-25; Mr 25-39; A 15-35; A 22-24; My 
6-38; My 13-39. 

Whitman, Walt: | Hear America Singing (poem 
excerpt), F 25-15. 

Who's Who: See also Biographical Sketches. 
Behncke, David, Mr 25-17; Blanding, Sarah, A 
29-16; Blandy, Admiral H. P., F 25-12; Bowles, 
Chester, Mr 11-12; Ethridge, Mark, F 11-11; 
Ford, Henry, li, F 11-11; Gouin, Felix, Mr 4-12; 
Gustav V, King, F 18-25; Hansson, Per Albin, F 
18-25; Kim Koo, F 4-11; Land, Emory Scott, Mr 
25-17; Lie, Trygve, F 25-12; Lindberg, August, F 
18-25; Maniu, Juliv, F 11-11; McCoy, Frank, Mr 
4-12; Myrdal, Gunnar, F 18-25; Ohlin, Bertil, F 
18-25; Pelt, Adrian, Mr 11-12; Randolph, Asa 
Philip, Mr 25-17; Reece, Carroll, A 29-16; Roxas, 
Manvel, F 11-11; Sarnoff, David, Mr 18-16; 
Spikes, Marjorie, Mr 18-16; Steelman, John, F 
4-11; Svedberg, Theodor, F 18-25; Unden, Osten, 
F 18-25; Wigforss, Ernst, F 18-25. 

Wigforss, Ernst: Who's Who in Sweden (por.), 6x8, 
F 18-25. 


Wireless: Careers Ahead (Greenleaf), F 4-30. 

Women: See also Biographical Sketches, Sports, 
Who's Who. Women as Poets, Mr 4-15. 

Word Study: Be a Word Collector (Ethel Peyser), F 
25-18; Improve Your Vocabulary (You Don’t Say 
Sol), F 4-24; F 11-24; F 25-20; Mr 4-20. Right 
Word Clicks (Peyser), Mr 25-23; Ye Gods! Greek 
and Roman Words (Valkyrie Weed), A 1-17. 

World Government: Does the UNO Go Far Enough? 
(round table discussion World Goverrment), F 
4-15; Students Favor World Government as Even- 
tual Outgrowth of UNO, A 8-28. 

World Organization: See UNO. 

World Peace: Will World Trade Bring World Peace? 
Mr 25-7. 

Wylie, Elinor: Biographical note, Mr 4-15; Velvet 
Shoes (poem), Mr 4-15. 
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You Don’t Say So! (Improve Your Votabulary): See 
Word Study. 

Youth: See also Boy dates Girl, Careers Ahead, 
Good Gr ing, Institute of Stud Opinion, 
Jam Session, Live and Learn, Round Table, 
Sports, Student Achievement Issue. American 
Schools Make Friends Abroad, A 1-4T; College 
Education Desired by Large Number of H. S. 
Students, Mr 25-36; Do You Listen? essay on 
conversation (Marjorie S. Watts), A 8-17; Every 
Day is Fun Day (Masin), My 13-6; Home Folks 
Influence H. S. Student Thinking, F 11-27; Home 
on the Range, Joyce Murphy, Westinghouse 
winner, F 4-39; Hosteling, My 6-30; How Can 
We Hold Back the Juvenile Crime Wave? A 22- 
6; Meet the Musical Jeeps and String Theater 
Orchestra, Winfield, Kan., Mr 4-26; “Not That 
| Want to Feel Like That’ (Sedoris McCartney), 
Japanese boy's desire to overcome ancestral 
enmity towards Westerners, A 8-18; Paul Revere 
on a Bicycle (Student Federalists), My 13-34; 
Read All About It, students review books), Mr 
11-18; Ring Around the Telephone (manners), A 
1-18; Swinging DeMarco Sisters, Mr 11-25; Teen- 
Age Maestro, Rowan Taylor, composer, conductor, 
F 4-31; Why | Like My Home Town (Black 
River Falls, Wis.), Youth Speaks on the Radio, 
My 13-47. 

Yugoslavia: Refugees Problem in Reich, F 18-10. 








Living 
memowials... 


Pennsylvania holds for you battle- 
fields where free men died to found 
—and to preserve—our nation... 
Valley Forge... Gettysburg ... and 
the new shrine at Boalsburg where 
the Keystone (28th) Division’s gal- 
lantry-in two world wars is com- 
memorated. 


Pennsylvania also holds for you the 
living memorials for which these 
men fought and died. Gigantic indus- 
trial cities...teeming ports and 

werful rivers... small towns where 
arm and industry meet... great 
parks and state forests where you 
can fish, swim, hike and camp... 
churches, schools, art galleries and 
museums...the open-heartedness of 
our 10,000,000 ople... playin 
fields and cuildesae leigiahe all 
are testimonials to the men we are 
proud to honor. 


— your Victory Vacation here. 
ou will see the sweep and strength 
of our beautiful land and glory in 
the recreation and inspiration you 
will find here. 
For information write 

to the Department of Commerce, 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Dept. §-12 

JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 

VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You earned it—now enjoy it 





Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
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LOW-COST 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS AT 





LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 
in the Canadian Rockies 


MAGINE a vacation trip that wraps 

up the scenic wonders of the Cana- 
dian Rockies with the glamour of 
these world-famous resorts ! 


2, 3, 4, 6-Day All-Expense Tours from 
$36.25 to $73.25 up, per person. In- 
cludes accommodation and meals at 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet, and 126 
miles of motoring through the Cana- 
dian Rockies to points of interest. Tours 
begin June 15th at Banff, westbound— 
at Field, eastbound. Air-conditioned 
train service. Stop over en route to and 
from the Pacific Northwest, California 
or an Alaska Cruise. 

Further information and reservations 


from your local agent or from 
Canadian Pacific. 





Canadian Pacific 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Graded National Magazines for the Senior and Junior High School Class- 
room published weekly during the school year (32 issues). Contents copy- 
right 1946 by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be reproduced without 
written permission. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Maurice R. Rosinson, President and Publisher ¢ KENNETH M. Gou.p, Editor-in- 
Chief ¢ OweN REED, Editor, Scholastic Coach ¢ Managing Editors: Eric BEenrcer, 
GrorGE WALLER, ARNOLD ROMNEY ¢ Associates: MARGARET Hausen, Features; 
Joan Coyne, English; Invinc TaLMapncE, Foreign; HERMAN Masin, Sports; Nancy 
GENET, SAMUEL BuRGER, MARION SECUNDA, HERBERT L. Marx, HILpa FisHer, 
Jean MERRILL, ELIZABETH ANNE MCFARLAND ¢@ Art: Mary JANE Dunrton, 
Director; Lest FiieceL, Dorotuy Rantz, Eva MizerREK, NAOMI KRONENGOLD, 
JULIAN WacNER e Production: Saran McC. Gorman, Chief; JANE RusseL., HELEN 
LOHMAN ¢ Library: Lavinia DoBLER ¢ Contributing Editors: May LAMBERTON 
Becker, Henry STEELE COMMAGER, CREIGHTON J. Hit, WALTER J. GREENLEAF, 
ARTHUR SECORD, ALICE TORREY, MARY SCHIEFFELIN, MARGARET S. RONAN. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


G Hersert McCracken, Vice President and Director of Advertising ¢ AUGUSTUS 
K. Oxtver, Treasurer ¢ Jack K. Lippert, Assistant to the Publisher ¢ WimL1am 
D. BoutweE 1, Director of Public Relations ¢ Ciype R. Saurorp, Sales Promotion 
e Acnes Launino, Subscription Service ¢ Advertising Associates: Don LAYMan, 
Marte KERKMANN, S. C. WARDEN (Chicago) @ Scholastic Awards: Kant. BOLANDER, 
Paut SARKOFF, JENNIE CoPpELAND e HiLpEGARDE,HunteER, Personnel Director 
e Henry A. Creston, Controller ¢ District Managers: GENBVIEVE BOHLAND, 
DeLaMar C, Briccs, So. D. Meyers, Bess P. KetcHuM, Howarp J. GEE. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription or Advertising to 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Henny H. Hn, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn, 
e Int. M. Brock, Principal, Arthur Hill H. S., Saginaw, Mich. ¢ Carro. R. REED, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. ¢ Mscr. Freperick G 
Hocuwatt, Director of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ¢ Ben D. Woop, Director of Collegiate Educational Research, 
Columbia University. 


Advisory Board for Social Studies, 1945-46 


Roy A. Price, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. ¢ WALTER C, LANGsAM, Presi- 
dent, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. ¢ Grace H. Epvcar, Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago, Illinois ¢ Paut SEEHAUSEN, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Indianapolis, Indiana ¢ Marcaret F. Baker, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, Virginia ¢ WiL.1AM H. Bristow, Board of Education, New York City 
eo Harotp G. Incuam, University of Kansas. 


Advisory Board for English, 1945-46 


Rosert P. T. Corrin, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine ¢ Harpy Fincu, Green- 
wich High School, Greenwich, Conn. ¢ SyLvia MEYER, Central High School, St. 
Joseph, Mo. ¢ Grorce H. Henry, Principal, Senior High School, Dover, Delaware 
e ApraHaM H. Lass, Board of Education, New York City «@ J. Paut Leonard, 
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@ Every Grade School 
Should Have This Large Six Color 
WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Its educational philosophy makes it the perfect social 
science aid. It orients and correlates the outstanding 
current events. 


Each weekly issue will carry three features which edu- 
cotors agree are important in teaching: — 

@ A SCIENCE VISUAL AID STUDY 

@ A VISUAL AID ART STUDY 

@ A GRAPHIC SOCIAL STUDY 


AND AS A TIME SAVER —«a four page teachers’ 
memo containing suggestions, index, quiz questions and 
background material. 

The vocabulary level and large type insure easy reading. 


Proper names and more difficult words are broken down 
into syllables and the pronunciation indicated by symbols. 
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@ MAIL ORDER TODAY 
SEND NO MONEY until you have seen the 
enthusiastic reception it gets from the classes. 
FIRST ISSUE SEPTEMBER 2nd 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Check the subscription term wanted: 
52 weeks 36 weeks 
$21.00 $15.00 


18 weeks 
$8.25 
Name ; 
School 

Address 
ee, er a 
WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Published by 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK 
1512 Orleans Street, Dept. B Chicago 10, Ill. 





DOES NUTRITION 
TEACHING 
GET RESULTS? 


When 7 out of 10 children are 
found to be “‘good eaters” in one 
school and less than 3 out of 10 eat 
as well in similar schools nearby ... 
it’s news. And when we know that 
children in the first school received 
special teaching in nutrition, while 
those in the other schools did not 

. . it’s encouraging. 

Following a nutrition emphasis 

program of several months, a spe- 


LIbL.VZAN IT SOFAIN JUDO 


cial survey of eating habits was 
made last year in a typical rural 
elementary school in the midwest. 
Then results were compared with 
earlier surveys made in six similar 
schools in the same county, where 
no specia! emphasis had been given. 

In the pre-taught school, the per- 
centage of children having “‘good 
or adequate” diets was 69.5%. At 
the other six schools it was 25.3%. 
Byspecificfood groups, the percent- 
age of children getting adequate 
amounts was definitely better 
where nutrition had been empha- 
sized than in the other schools... 
milk, 76.8% against 26.2%; eggs, 
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43% against 21.4%; green and 
yellow vegetables, 50% against 
9.5%. 

While results from a limited 
survey such as this are far from 
conclusive, they are nevertheless 
quite heartening. 

General Mills is now printing 
posters, booklets and related teacl- 
ing aids to help other elementary 
schools create a well-rounded pro- 
gram of health and nutrition 
education. For information, ad- 
dress: 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946--GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES. . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving o day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . .. or raw 
cabbage or sclad greens. 
At least one serving o doy. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. « tow, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings o doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporoted 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... 01 dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peonut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, dc- 
casionolly peas or- beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... naturel whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings o day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . vse 
spreads and for seasoni 
as you like and as supp 
permit. 





In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentra 
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